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THE POPE AND ITALY. 


HE King of Prussia has issued a very proper manifesto in 
T which he tells his people that, as he at the outset com- 
mitted his fortunes humbly and submissively to the protection 
of Heaven, he is now anxious to return thanks for the mercies 
that have been vouchsafed to him. Everything has gone 
well lately with the Head of Continental Protestantism. He 
has sent his hosts into the field, and they have been victorious 
without a single reverse or a single check. He has guided 
his petty neighbours in the right way; and where he had 
to use a little gentle compulsion, he used it without op- 

ition, and almost without bloodshed. He has played 
yt out, and has a pleasant and pious duty to per- 
form in acknowledging publicly that he has been signally 
blessed. Far different is the political position, and still more 
different is the religious tone, of the Head of the Catholic 
world. He evidently does not know what to make of the 
world in which he is placed. On general principles it is 
clear to him that Italy and Italians ought to be cursed. They 
have behaved as wickedly as possible. They have robbed 
the Church, invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, insulted 
bishops, treated monks as useless encumbrances of the earth. 
Theoretically, the thing is as clear as daylight. ‘The Pores, in 
order to be a proper Pope, must have an earthly kingdom. 
This kingdom is therefore sacred, on account of the ends it 
answers. But the Italians have diminished, and are tryi 
still further to diminish, the earthly kingdom which is the 
Pors’s heritage. Therefore they are guilty of sacrilege, and 
ought to be accursed. But here the Pore breaks down, and 
that he breaks down is much to his credit. Facts do not 
seem somehow to accord with theory. The Italians are 
evidently prospering. ‘They have just achieved one of the 
dearest objects of their national ambition. They have got 
Venetia at last, and Italy is free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic. And then, again, the Porr himself is an Italian. 
He cannot help being a little proud, and very fond, of 
his country. So, after summing up every theoretical reason 
why he should curse Italy, he suddenly ends his Allocu- 
tion by blessing it. The Atmicuty is solemnly asked to 
bless Italy, in spite of all the misdeeds of which Italy is 
guilty, and of which Italy has no notion of repenting. The 
blessing will be remembered when the curses are forgotten. 
All the grand language about the sins of Italy, and the hein- 
ousness of acts like those of Italy against the Holy See, seem 
as if they were mere bits of what lawyers call common form. 
The genuine feelings of the Popr, as a man sensible enough 
in his unclerical thoughts, and fond of his native country, 
appear when he bursts into a blessing on the nation he 
denounces. The Italians would be a very strange set of 
people if they were not more encouraged by the blessing than 
deterred by the denunciation launched against them. 

The Pore has also given publicity to another Allocution 
which has to do, not with Italy, but with Russia. The Czar 
18 going on ina very bad way. He is oppressing Catholics, 
perseeuting the ArcusisHop, forcing the humbler brethren of 
the flock into the fold of the Greek Church. The Pore 
Temonstrates against this, and points out how wrong it is. 
But what ishe todo? It is no use cursing the Czar, for the 
Czar would no more mind the Port's curses than Dr. 
Cummnxc would. He has a political object to serve, and he is 
not likely to be deterred from following it because an old man 
of a different creed disapproves of his conduct. The Pore 
sees this, and does no more than utter a gentle prayer that the 
heart of the Czar may be otherwise inclined. It ought, how- 
ever, to be a comfort to the good old man that, as it happens, 
Persecution is not all at present on the wrong side. Whatever 
may be the severities practised against the Romish Church by 
the Czar or his agents, they are certainly rivalled, and probably 
eclipsed, by the barbarous acts which are going on in Spain to 
the profit and in the honour of the Romish Church. Spain is 


now the victim of one of the most frightful revolutions which 
have visited her in recent times.’ She has passed under a 
tyranny which seeks, by a free use of the arm of flesh, to 
eradicate all the evils of which the Pore habitually complains 
as monstrous signs of the iniquity of the modern world. 
Every approach to independent thought is being trampled out. 
Men who think and have talked less than a half of the wicked 
thoughts and sayings of an ordinary Italian Liberal are now 
being sent out of Spain by hundreds to rot and die in the 
penal colonies. Spain is doing its duty nobly, and be- 
having in a manner worthy of the old home of the 
Inquisition. And yet, strangely enough, no one seems 
to believe that the present reign of terror in Spain 
will last, and nothing will tend more powerfully to terminate 
it than the expectation that it must necessarily come to an 
end. This may be a mistake, and Spain may possibly settle 
once more into the degrading decay of an iron, lifeless super- 
stition. But the general tendency of modern thought is 
shown in a Vv striking way by the prevailing ex- 
pectation that things in Spain cannot possibly go on 
as badly as they go on now. The indignation of Europe, 
and even of liberal Europe, against the Czar for his in- 
terference with the religion of Poland is not very lively, 
for it is impossible to forget that the religion which is a 
martyr in Poland is a tyrant in Spain. But we may go 
further than this. Europe feels that the Catholic religion is 
better and nobler than its friends assert it to be. Its aspect 
in free countries instils a belief that it could go on very 
well even if it gave up blighting Spain with a witheri 
tyranny, and cursing the wicked Italians, who are such a 
creatures after all, and so worthy of a special blessing. The 
Porr’s Allocutions do him no great harm, because men believe 
him and his religion to be much better than these blundering 
manifestoes would indicate. 

That the temporal power should literally come to an end is 
not, perhaps, quite so great an object as it was once thought to 
be. It would be no sort of gain for Italy to shift its capital once 
more, and to migrate from Florence to Rome. That famous 
city had much better retain the fame it has got, and seek no 
more. Nor have Protestants any occasion tor wishing that 
Rome should be lost to the Pope, for, at any rate in Protestant 
countries, the Pope would be much more powerful if he 
ceased to be a temporal sovereign. Nor is it impossible that 
the temporal power may last a little longer than is expected. 
Great efforts will be made to keep it up alter the French have 
gone; and if there were the slightest pretence given for saying 
that the Italian Government was using force, directly or in- 
directly, to overthrow it, the indignation of the Catholic world 
would compel an armed interference on behalf of the Porr, 
and France would never permit that this interference should 
come from any one but herself. Outsiders may ask why 
Catholics of the more ardent sort attach so much importance 
to the maintenance of the temporal power; but out- 
siders may also ask why English Churchmen of the more 
ardent sort attach so much importance to the maintenance of 
the Anglican Establishment in Ireland. The answer in both 
cases is the same. There is, in the first place, the feeling that, 
if the change asked for were conceded, there is no telling 
what might be the consequences. All religious communities 
naturally dread change, for nothing, as it seems, can be 
better than to maintain exactly as it stands what is per- 
fectly right. In the next place, the importance of main- 
taining that which is attacked is a tradition which has been 
handed down by a long succession of pious people; it 
has become part of a great whole in the minds of those 
who defend it, and strong feelings of reverence, and many 
religious associations, are bound up with its preservation. 
Sooner or later, however, the temporal power will fail, for 
reasons which are apparent in this very Allocution of 
the Pore. No one, not even the Ports, really believes in a 
society conducted on ecclesiastical principles. He censures 
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the Italians vehemently for reorganizing their society on 
lay principles, for appropriating Church property, con- 
trolling or dissolving the monastic orders, and treating 
marriage as a mere civil contract so far as the State is 
concerned, But all the world knows that these things have 
been overlooked and allowed by the Church in the very 
country which is now lending soldiers to maintain the 
temporal power. The Italians are perfectly well aware, from 
the example of France, that they are only doing what is 
wrong now, but will become right if they go on doing it long 
enough. Already, in spite of all these misdoings, the Porr 
blesses them. But unless society after the ecclesiastical 


pattern has a divine right to exist, however bad may be its | 


temporal consequences, the superior attractions of a society 
constructed on the principles which the Pore condemns will 
make the Romans struggle on until they have made their 
Government like that of Italy. The political arrangements 
to which the change would lead are of very minor importance, 
for the temporal power as it at present exists does not merely 
mean that the Pore holds a certain territory as an independent 
sovereign, but that he is at liberty to govern this territory on 
his own peculiar principles. If priests were controlled by the 
laity, marriage treated as a civil contract, and prohibited books 
freely sold in Rome, the temporal power would be equally at 
an end whether the troops that paraded the streets were or 
were not a part of the Italian army. 


HOLLAND. 


7 the political observer Europe at present resembles a 
wide landscape swept by driving showers on a stormy 
day. In unsettled weather there are generally some spots 
within the horizon which seem to fix upon themselves settled 
gleams of sunshine, and to be exempt from the general dis- 
turbance; but sooner or later the clouds, passing as in military 
échélon over the country, find out the favoured patches, and 
cover them in turn with sweeping mist. In the present dis- 
turbance and uncertainty of nations, Holland has at last, 
after a generation of perfect repose, come involuntarily and 
unexpectedly within the range of the tempest. With a lan- 
guage of their own, with a territory almost created by their 
ancestors and peculiarly suited to themselves, enjoying in- 
offensive prosperity and elevated by recollections of a glorious 
history, the Dutch might have been thought exempt from 
the consequences of those doctrines of nationality and of 
frontier necessities which form the modern pretext for old- 
fashioned lust of territorial aggrandizement. A century and 
a half ago, Holland was one of the most active of European 
States; and even after the Peace of Utrecht, England 
and Holland were commonly classed together, in the 
language of diplomacy, as the Maritime Powers; but, as 
Voxraire acutely foretold, a small population occupying a 
petty province could not retain permanently the importance 
which had been temporarily derived from judicious alli- 
ances and from exceptional circumstances. In the latter half 
of the seventeenth century Holland had ceased to take an 
active part in general politics, and the community was torn 
by internal dissensions between the French or democratic 
party and the Stadtholders of the House of Orance, who 
enjoyed the hereditary support of England. On the eve of 
the French Revolution, Pitt, with the aid of a Prussian army, 
baffled the intrigues of VERGENNES, and established the pre- 
ponderance of the Stadtholder; but within a few years the 
ancient States were conquered by the French armies, and, 
after passing through the stages of an affiliated Republic and 
a dependent Kingdom, Holland was finally incorporated into 
the heterogeneous French Empire. On the fall of NapoLeon 
the princes of the House of Orance became Kings of the 
ancient Netherlandic possessions of the House of Bur- 
guudy ; and it seemed for a time that one of the most un- 
toward accidents of history had, after three centuries, been 


rectified by the reunion of Flanders and Brabant to the Low- 


Dutch provinces in the North. Unfortunately, religious and 


political antipathies proved too strong for political expediency, | 
and in 1836 the French Government enjoyed the triumph of | 
undoing the wisest contrivance which had been devised by . 
Since that time the Dutch have | 


the Congress of Vienna. 


to keep aloof from German quarrels, it was impossi 
the relations of to more powerfal 
should not be changed by the full of the Federal Constitution, 
The representative of the Duke of Luxempure ‘efused to 

for the Austrian proposal of Federal execution against Pruggi 
and, in the war which followed, the King of Houtayp remained 
discreetly neutral. The abolition of the Contederacy would 
in itself have been as welcome to an outlying member ag an 
Act for suppressing manorial rights to a copyholder, or g 
simple extinction of tithes to an Irish landowner. The Ki 
of HoLLanp thought fit to assume that Luxemburg fell in fee 
simple to the tenant who could no longer perform his previous 
obligations ; but it was not for the purpose of transferri 
any portion of German soil to foreign potentates that the 
Prussian Minister had destroyed and reconstructed the 
national edifice. It was certain that the Duchy would be 
reclaimed to the new or substituted organization, and an 
occasion immediately occurred for disputing the exclusive 
rights of the nominal sovereign. The Federal fortress of 
Luxemburg, in the province of the same name, is not to be 
entrusted to a Dutch garrison ; nor can the claim of Prussia to 
guard Northern Germany from invasion be reasonably disputed, 
‘The extent of the Prussian demands is not yet fully known, but 
in principle the stronger disputant appears for once to have 
right on his side. As German unity becomes more and more 
firmly consolidated, the anomaly of acknowledging a forej 
ruler in any part of the country is generally recognised. 
framers of the Federal Constitution cared for princes more 
earnestly than for national rights or feelings, and they were 
still influenced by the feudal traditions which assimilated 
hereditary States to private property. The impropriety of 
allotting a German Crown to France or to Russia would have 
been felt even at Vienna; but it was impossible to deprive 
the most powerful member of the Coalition of the ancient 
possession of Hanover, and it was naturally supposed that 
Holland and Denmark were unlikely to be engaged in war 
with Germany. It is possible that some compromise may be 
devised which will enable the King of Ho..anp to retain his 
German dukedom for the time; but eventually Luxem- 
burg will almost certainly be added to the great German 
monarchy; and in the meantime it must follow Prussia in 
war, and accept its military administration in time of peace. 


There is at present no reason to believe the rumours of 
conjectures which attribute to the Prussian Government 
schemes of external aggression. The supposed project of ap- 
propriating the Dutch Netherlands, and of allowing France to 
take Belgium, is more like the fancy of a speculative idler 
than the plan of a statesman. As a native of Amsterdam 
and « native of Berlin cannot even make themselves mutually 
intelligible, it is hardly worth while to inquire into the ethno- 
logical unity of all Teutonic or all Low-German races. 
There are more plausible reasons for uniting Holland with 
England than jor annexing it to Prussia ; and the arrangement 
has in fact been more than once seriously contemplated, 
although it was happily never accomplished. “Exizabeta 
or CromMweLL might have extended their power over the 
Protestant Low Countries; and there were Continental 
statesmen who in 1813 and 1814 seriously discussed the 
expediency of the combination. ‘There is no geographical 
reason for the union of Holland with Germany, and 
it is highly improbable that the Dutch themselves should 
be inclined to sacrifice their cherished independence. Their 
community is perhaps the richest in the world, and, 
as English fashions of profuse expenditure are repugnant to 
the national tastes and habits, personal savings are con- 
stantly making large additions to the capital of the country. 
Holland also varies from English policy by extracting a large 
revenue from an Asiatic colony. The tribute of Java has 
sometimes been estimated at 4,000,000l., derived in a great 
measure from a modified form of predial servitude. Two or 
three English writers not long since held up the economical 
administration of Java to the envy of their countrymen; but 
the Liberal party in Holland now disapproves of a system 
which seems to be both oppressive and obsolete. A ma- 
jority in the Dutch Parliament now favours colonial reform, 
and the appointment of a GoverNor-GENERAL who supports 
the existing practice has provoked remonstrance and dis- 


had the proverbial felicity of contributing nothing to history; | content. ‘Lhe controversy will be ultimately settled by the 


_and, as the memory of the quarrel became fainter, they have | 
gradually resumed friendly relations with their Belgian neigh- ; 
bours. The revolution of Germany has now for the first time | 


drawn them within its comprehensive vortex. 


The King of the Nernertanps, like the King of Denmark, | and practical of European races may 


Dutch themselves more satisfactorily than by German states 
men who are entirely without colonial experience. The 
range of politics in a kingdom of three or four millions of 
inhabitants is confined, and one of the most sagacious 
be trusted with 


was unluckily, as a German Prince, also a member of the | the solution of a question with which it is exceptio 


Confederation ; and although he has used his utmost efforts | 


familiar. The individuality of small States is one of many 
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= desiring that their independence should be 
pec in ein. of Imperial theories of amalgamation. 
The modern passion for enormous standing armies may be 
sufficiently indulged by three or four great Continental Powers 
without the extinction of Holland, of Belgium, or of Switzer- 
Jand. There is, however, a serious danger in a partnership 
with an irresistible associate who will certainly claim to re- 
te all common transactions. Holland would neither be 
impoverished nor seriously weakened by allowing Lanamiveng 
to share the fate of Holstein and of Limburg. A qua 
with Prussia would render it necessary to invite the formida- 
ble protection of France ; and ultimately it might well happen 
that the two most powerful parties in the discussion would 
effect some arrangement at the expense of Holland. The 
danger is so obvious that it will probably be averted by some 


judicious concession. 


MR. BRIGHT AT DUBLIN 


HAT a man who wields so great a power as Mr. Bricnt 
T does over the multitude should delight in any occasion 
for exercising it is not unnatural. That an orator who has 
that poetical temperament without which great oratory 
cannot exist, and that sympathy with numbers which belongs 
to a leader of the people, should embrace the opportunity 
of addressing a society of Irishmen on Irish subjects in the 
Irish capital, is reasonable enough. Mr. Bricnt’s presence in 
Dublin was the legitimate deduction from his own previous 
career and the existing state of Irish politics. Mr. Bricnr is 
the O’Coxnett of England. He is the vent-piece of prole- 
tarian discontent; and more than its vent-piece, often 
its creator. Endowed with a voice that can discourse 
the most eloquent music, and with a speech that can 
equally sound the depths of pathos or scale the heights of 
indignation, in England he is often driven back on the re- 
sources of an ample but unscrupulous imagination to find 
materials for his pity or his invective. But in Ireland the 
material abounds. Facts there are in plenty. He has to 
colour them indeed for his purpose, though not to invent 
them; but every Irish politician does the same. He has not 
to invent and then to describe a past epoch of constitutional 
history in which every occupant of a house, who paid no 
contribution to his borough or his king, enjoyed the privi- 
lege of helping to elect those who were to fix the con- 
tributions payable by others. He has not to imagine a 
condition of men at once virtuous, intelligent, patriotic, and 
deprived of a natural right because they do not live in a 
tol. house. He has not to represent the men who are 
already threatening physical force as the oppressed innocents 


_ of contumely and slight, or to exhibit those whom the Alliance 


brands as drunkards in the light of temperate and trodden- 
down Pariahs. He is saved by the amplitude of his sub- 
ject from an unreality which is more than half ludicrous. 
Ireland, fertile in much besides, is fertile of nothing so much 
as of grievances. There they are—jamdudum nota—trite 
as the sea, the sky, or the stars; but, like sea, sky, or stars, 
lending themselves with plastic mobility to the power of the 
poet or the orator. A people vanquished but never subdued, 
uritated but never crushed, maimed and scarred but never 
extirpated, mixed but never fused, conciliated but never re- 
conciled, caressed but never soothed, coaxed to forget injury 
but resenting imaginary insult even more than remembering 
actual injury, more impatient of tardy amends than of long 
Oppression ; two races on one soil mutually repulsive, two creeds 
ot incompatible character, two Churches of irreconcileable an- 
tagonism, two classes dividing the land, the one animated with 
the jealousy which possession, the other with the anger which 
exclusion, inspires; in a word, all but two hostile armies in 
two contiguous camps. With such a theme, it is almost won- 
derful that Mr. Bricur was as moderate as he showed himself, 
Probably the very inconsistency of the evils which he de- 
nounced deadened the ardour which their magnitude might 
otherwise have kindled. As it was, he fell back on the stale 
prow which have formed the staple wares of politicians 
lar inferior to himself—the Irish Established Church, and the 
tenure of land. 

Of course little was to be said on either of these topics 
but what has often been said before by men of Mr. Bricut’s 
school, though he could say it better than any. And we sus- 
pect that he, as well as they, knows that it is easier to talk than 
to act on either subject. ‘The Church is a badge of English 
supremacy, therefore it galls the mass of the people who do 
not belong to it. Few persons will deny that this is a 

ce, and few sensible persons will assert that it ought 
to be disregarded merely because it is a sentimental griev- 


ance. Its destruction might probably gratify the Romish 
—— and their flocks. No one can dispute that it would © 

worth while to gratify them if there were any likelihood 
that their gratitude for the boon would be lasting. But sup- 
pose the Irish Church abolished, what is to become of its 
revenues? Are they to go to the support of the popular 
Church? Its clergy have made no sign. The prelates of that 
Church were conspicuous by their absence from Mr. Bricut’s 
dinner, and it is not very unfair to infer that they shirked the 
embarrassment which the suggestion of this proposition might 
have caused them. Suppose, however, the Establishment 
gone. What is to become of its revenues? They must 
go somewhere. If they are handed over to the Roman 
Catholic priest, there is a grievance there also. The pay- 
master is the landlord; and the landlord is, four times out 
of five, a Protestant. It may be hard to force Peter to 
pay PavL; but is it a whit less hard to force Paun 
to pay Perrer? Are the tithes to be transferred to 
an Education Board? Then comes the question, What is 
the education to be provided? Mixed education? The 
Romish clergy, in their ascendency, are not likely to coun- 
tenance a system which as yet, in their weakness, the 
denounce. ‘There is but one of two alternative courses which 
remains open. The education which is to be furnished out of 
the spoils of the Protestant Church, and through the agency 
of the Protestant landlord, must be Romanist. We do not 
say that this would be wholly unjust, or at all inexpedient ; 
but we do say that it would contain so large an ingredient of 
injustice as to excite a strong indignation, and make a wary 
statesman pause before he ventured on such a course. There 
is another point which Mr. Bricut overlooks in his denun- 
ciation of the Protestant Establishment. Ireland enjoys a 
greater freedom of speech and thought than any European 
Catholic country, except Belgium. How much of this 
freedom is due to the influence of Protestantism, which 
is not confined to Protestants, but permeates all society 
and leavens every sect? How much of this would survive 
the humiliation of a Church which is built on the asser- 
tion of the right of free reason and free preaching? How 
long would it be tolerated by that Church which knows that, 
in matters of faith, the sentiments of the people correspond to 
the teaching which rests upon authority and appeals to the 
imagination? This is a subject which equally concerns 
educated Protestants and educated Catholics, many of whom 
have their own ideas about the new regime inaugurated by 
the Dublin Cardinal. We mention the dilemma, not because 
it is serious enough to prevent all future statesmen from 
grappling with the question, but because it illustrates the 
wide difference between the power of declaiming on a 
grievance and the power of finding a remedy for it. 


Then as to the land. Mr. Bricnt had there a theme worthy 
of his tenderest pathos—a people without a heritable interest 
in the soil which they occupy, visited by famines unknown to 
other ands in modern times, and by evictions unmatched in 
any lands at any time, looking with blank despair on the land 
of their birth, and yearning with resentful hopefulness for the 
blessings which they may find in their future home beyond 
the Western wave. Who does not recognise the aptness of 
the subject for the tongue of such a master? But who does 
not also repine that the sorrows of a people, and the mischiefs 
of a policy, or the decrees of destiny, cannot be assuaged and 
corrected by the honeyed accents of an after-dinner speeeh ? 
When Mr. Bricut averred that the land of Ireland was 
the spoil of the conqueror, he asserted a fact which was 
fatal to the purpose of his speech. Does he not see that 
the consciousness of masterdom and the consciousness of 
defeat have poisoned all the relations of the modern 
Irish landlord and the modern Irish tenant? When the 
landlord speaks of his rights, he confounds the rights of a 
modern proprietor with those of a feudal chief over a subject 
race ; when the tenant speaks of his rights, he. is thinking of 
his own ancestral claim to supersede his landlord in the lord- 
ship of the land he cultivates. This double interpretation 
colours the plans and the hopes of both. It runs through their 
every spoken and unspoken thought. How can any Act of 
Parliament cure this? At the Dublin dinner, and again in 
receiving a deputation of Cork farmers, Mr. Bricut pro- 
pounded his scheme for giving the Irish tenant a more 
enduring interest in the soil. And, strangely, he expressed 
his belief that the Scotch and English tenant-farmers would 
join in pressing this reform of Irish tenure on Parliament, 
But the sober sense of the Scotch and English tenant repu- 
diates such fixity as Mr. Bricut would make a statutable 
obligaticn. The fixity of tenure which in his heart the 


Celtic tenant really longs for is a fixity coequal with that of 
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his landlord. The fixity which the landlord dreads is a tenancy 
which he foresees that no default could void, no artifice could 
terminate; whch would in time make the country one dreary 
potato-farm, profitless alike to the nominal owners and the 
un-ousted tenants. Enact this fixity by law, and you open the 
first scene of a conflict which might end in war. As for the 
wonderful proposal for buying out absentee proprietors and 
partitioning their estates among their tenantry, it is difficult 
to imagine that it can have been put forward seriously. _It is 
unfortunate that the most conspicuous novelty in Mr. Brieut’s 
speech should be almost too extravagant to admit of sober 
criticism. 

~ Mr. Briaut recalls the Ireland of 1848. If he remembers 
it well, he cannot but see how much more prosperous is 
the Ireland of 1866. There is more industry, more com- 
fort, larger exports, and far less beggary. The population 
has dwindled, and has enriched America at the expense of 
the United Kingdom. This is the ugliest feature of the case. 
A less gifted orator than Mr. Bricnt might dilate effectively 
upon the folly or the misfortune which drove the sons and 
daughters of a nation to seek refuge and happiness in a foreign 
land. But when he ascends from oratory to statesmanship, 
would he—or would his hosts—willingly see Ireland crowded 
with a population which the native produce of the soil is both 
unfit and insufficient to support? How can a country of the 
size of Ireland, with few and exceptional manufactures, with 
a damp soil and humid summers, afford constant subsistence 
to eight million inhabitants? And how can you prevent 
people reared in such a country from flocking to a land which 
could double its population to-morrow without fear of their 
being starved ? 

We are not resisting Mr. Bricurt’s suggestions because they 
are Mr. Briaut’s; the occasion is far too serious for that. 
With him, we feel that there is a discontent deeply rooted in 
the Irish breast, and almost ineradicable. We have no faith 
in the abolition of the Establishment, or the fixity of tenure, 
as the panaceaof Ireland. The first might pacify Munster and 
Meath, but it would drive Ulster to the borders of rebellion ; 
the second would introduce an amount of strife and discord 
which could only end in war. Neither are we depreciating 
the grievance, when we say it is mainly sentimental. The 
grievances which the Irish nature most keenly feels are senti- 
mental. And Irishmen feel these the more keenly now that they 
have emerged from the slough of persecution, poverty, and 
famine. It is our fate to be united with a people the majority 
of whom are wholly different in sentiment and sympathy from 
ourselves. What they prize we do not care for. What the 
greater number of them regard with indifference, we regard 
with respect. They are imaginative, reverential, and loyal. 
We are positive, practical, commercial. We give them a 
Church which discards all appeals to the faculty of imagina- 
nation and the feeling of obedience; we sequester them from 
the sight of the Soverricn, whom they would be disposed to 
idolize; and we consign them to the vicarious superintendence 
of a tinselled delegate. They are fond of praise and fond of 
glory. We merge the fame of every distinguished Irish- 
man in the name of Englishman, and we give Ireland the 
credit of having reared only the men whom we gibbet 
on the scaffold or in the press. We are so commercial 
in our tone of thought, and so proud of our economical 
science, that the generous indiscretions of Irishmen are the 
theme of our satire and derision. Is it a wonder that they 
should more than dislike us? Would it be wonderful if, 
chafed and goaded by a contumely more intolerable than 
taxation or penal laws, they employed the wealth which we 
have communicated to them to wound us in a mortal part? 
If Mr. Bricut, or any one else, will soberly teach us how to 
govern the two portions of Ireland so that the Northern 
Protestants shall not be angered nor the Southern Romanists 
aggrieved, he will deserve to be remembered with a reverential 
and enduring gratitude which mere oratory never yet earned, 
and which would be more valuable than any power, influence, 
or fame. But he and his may rest assured that something 

uite different from statutable alteration of land tenure and 

e abolition of a Church is required to unite an imaginative, 
sensitive, and ardent nation to a sober, practical, and calcu- 
lating one. 


AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 


ae Austrian Government, which is in trouble every- 
where, finds a special complication of foreign and 
domestic difficulties in Galicia. In that happy country, as 
in all the South-eastern portions of Europe, alien and there- 
fore hostile races are inseparably intermixed, and the art of 


party to oppress the other. If internal anarchy is insufficient 
political and religious diplomacy is always waiting for he 
opportunity of fostering discontent with a view to contingent 
rebellion. It is the self-imposed duty of Russia to prevent 
any of her neighbours from enjoying unbroken tranquilli 
if they have the misfortune to rule over subjects who ual 
certain dialects, or practise peculiar ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
At the first partition of Poland, the Empress Marra 
complained that she was forced by CaTHerine and Frepericx to 
perpetrate, against her will and in spite of her conscience, an 
apparently profitable crime; and it is at least certain that, if 
Austrian rule in Galicia is unjust or inexpedient, Russia was an 
accomplice in the establishment of the wrongful dominion. The 
great potentates of the eighteenth century have been generally 
regarded as sufficiently unscrupulous in their schemes of 
ambition. It was their habit to promote conspiracies, and to 
plunder weaker States with or without plausible pretexts; but 
civilization had not attained its greatest height, and the doctrine 
of nationalities was still undiscovered. Nearly a century after 
the first partition, the Russians have learned, from {orej 
pedants in their service, that Poland itself is not inhabited by 
Poles, A chivalrous and unhappy nation, already deprived of 
freedom, finds its religion persecuted and its very identity 
disputed. In the provinces which have been annexed to 
Russia the peasants are taught to dislike and envy, as aliens, 
not only the landed gentry, but the traders and artisans, and 
in general all who can read or write. The tender sympathies 
of the Russian Government extend beyond the frontier into 
the-Austrian as well as the Turkish dominions; and remon- 
strances are addressed to the Court of Vienna against the 
appointment of a Polish nobleman to the viceroyalty of the 
Polish Kingdom of Galicia. It is said that an Austrian states- 
man invented the Ruthenians or Russinians who form the 
majority of the population of Galicia, at a time when it was 
thought desirable to counteract the revolutionary tendencies 
of the Poles. By a just retribution, the ethnological argument 
is now applied by Russia to the object of cultivating dis- 
affection in Austrian territory. The clergy of the Orthodox 
Church are effective instruments of a conspiracy against the 
Polish population which has always adhered to the Latin 


communion. 


In Galicia about two-fifths of the inhabitants, including the 
whole of the upper and middle classes, are Poles, while the 
peasants use a language akin to Russian. The Austrian 
Government has sometimes displayed the ordinary leaning of 
despotism to democracy by encouraging agrarian disturbances 
directed against the landowning Poles. In later years un- 
friendly relations with Russia have excited Polish sympathies 
at Vienna; and in the last rebellion Galicia was for a time 
allowed to take almost openly the part of the insurgents, 
An additional reason for continuing the same policy is 
supplied by the anxious desire of Austria for a good under- 
standing with the Emperor Naroteon. The French deserve 
the credit of never having admitted that the doctrine of 
nationality required the forcible extinction of the Polish 
nation. The Minister who complacently informed the 
Chamber of Deputies that order reigned in Warsaw 
was not forgiven by his countrymen. Except with a 
German alliance, it would perhaps be impossible for France 
to give active help in the re-establishment of Polish inde- 
pendence ; but all parties in the country are unanimous in 
protesting against Russian tyranny, the Ultramontanists them- 
selves having special reasons of their own for a paradoxical 
association with the cause of freedom and justice. Napo- 
LEON III. may perhaps not have determined on the course 
which he will adopt if Russia performs the threat of revivi 
the Eastern question. One plausible line of policy wo 
consist in an Austrian alliance and in Polish propagandism. 
There would be dramatic fitness in a diversion effected on 
the side of Poland while Russia was vindicating the rights 
of religion and nationality on the Turkish frontier. It 
would be for the interest of Austria to afford cordial 
encouragement to a French policy in favour of Poland. In 
his antagonism to ALEXANDER and to Nicuoxas, Prince 
Merternicu himself so far deviated into Liberalism as to 
desire the creation of an independent Kingdom of Poland. 
The Galicians, or the ruling part of the population, at present 
enjoy the distinction of being less discontented than any 
other subjects of the Austrian Crown. They have confidence 
in their Governor, they dislike their Russian neighbours, and 
they have no wish to see the Council of the Empire revived. 
A province in which only a bare majority is disaffected may 
be regarded by Austrian statesmen as a model of loyalty. 

If turbulent ambition were not as old as history, the quarrel 


government is thought to consist in alternately aiding either 


of Russia with Austria might naturally excite ise, If 
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ame transferred to the Russian Empire, there would 
we oppressed race in the province, although the Poles 

aid have changed places with the Ruthenians. Even in 
wou it may be supposed that statesmen of the type of 
a en are comparatively rare, and that persecution or 
is valued rather as a means than as an end. The 
os of converting Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland into 
urely Russian provinces must be sufficiently arduous: and 
P plesome. Any interference on the part of the Galician 
Peles might be easily neutralized by an understanding with 
the Austrian Government. The desire of vengeance for the 
vnfriendly neutrality of Austria during the Crimean war is a 
uerile motive to determine the policy of a great Empire. 
The inconvenience which was caused by the necessity of pro- 
viding a force to watch the Austrian army in the Princi- 

‘ties is a reason for coming to an understanding in future, 
and not for cultivating chronic hostility. On the whole, it is 
fortunate that great military Powers diversify their plots 

‘nst mankind in general with intrigues to the detriment of 
one another. The Holy brief existence, 

erous than an. icy which Russian ingenuit 
may still remain for Poland must be founded on the conflicting 
interests of the partitioning Powers. 

The domestic difficulties of Austria appear not to diminish, 
and they are scarcely susceptible of aggravation, except by the 
growth of disaffection into revolt. The Euperor is said to have 
been well received in Moravia, though even in that province 
there are different races to conciliate and to govern. But it is 
impossible to satisfy the indigenous Bohemians except at the 
expense of the numerous German inhabitants, who form the 
most intelligent part of the population. At Prague the 
spectators of the Emperor’s entry were cold and perhaps 
disaffected, though it does not appear whether the Czechs or 
the Germans formed the larger portion of the crowd. The 
House of Austria formerly perpetrated greater crimes in 
Bohemia than in any other portion of its dominions. The 
inhabitants abide by the reconversion to orthodoxy which was 
effected in the seventeenth century by fire and sword; but in 
modern times it is impracticable to employ similar methods 
for the revival of decaying loyalty. 

The still more serious Hungarian problem, which had been 
adjourned on the transparent pretext that the unhealthy con- 
dition of Pesth rendered the meeting of the Diet inconvenient, 
cannot be much longer evaded; for the Diet is now convoked 
for the 19th of the present month. Long delay, and the 
misfortunes which have befallen the Imperial Government, 
have given strength to the Radical or extreme national 
party. The Hungarians insist on a Ministry for the King- 
dom, and their demands will perhaps extend to virtual inde- 
pendence. In the general confusion, even the old and loyal 
German provinces may perhaps waver in their attachment to 
an unlucky dynasty. Excluded from Germany, and at the 
same time threatened in their influence over the outlying 
portions of the Empire, the Illyrians, the Tyrolese, and the 
inhabitants of the Duchy of Austria will certainly become 
dissatisfied, especially as the ephemeral Constitution will 
evidently not be restored after a professedly temporary 
suspension. The Emperor and his advisers must not be too 
severely blamed if they are unable to harmonize the irrecon- 
cileable pretensions of many different provinces and races. 
In their perplexity they resort to the ancient Austrian ex- 
pedient of increasing the army; and although it is highly 
improbable that they should have definitely determined once 
more to try the fortune of war, it is understood that the 

yo Pg to the late belligerents are cold and distant. 

nothing but military reputation could be recovered in 
a war with Prussia, it i hinds that the Austrian armaments 
may be designed to act in other directions, against Russian 
@ggression or internal disturbance. In the meantime there is 
probably a satisfaction in contemplating the only remaining 
symbol of unity and of Imperial power. 


PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“ they receive of political events and prospects in the 
United States. The letters sent to the 
give them information of the most discordant and unin- 
telligible kind. The Presipent is a wise, conciliatory, 
Punctiliously legal man; he is a drunken ruffian who is to be 
impeached in a few months, and who possibly may lose his 

in a civil war of which he will have been the cause. The 
South is humiliated and submissive; the South is arrogant and 
Grasping. The Constitutional Amendments are the mildest 


demand ever made under similar circumstances; they are 

dictated by a fanatical and reckless tyranny. What, on this 

side of the Atlantic, are we to conclude as to all these dis- 

crepant statements? The real conclusion is that there is no 

one part of America from which an estimate can be deduced 

as to America generally. There is no capital in America, 

no centre of political activity and intelligence. New York, 

which is the commercial and social capital of the States, 

and by which most Englishmen judge of the States generally, 

is one of the very worst places in the whole country for a 

foreigner to pick up political ideas. New York is either 

rowdy or frivolous; it is inhabited either by an alien popu- 

lation who have few sympathies in common with the in- 

digenous Americans, or by good society which piques itself 

on its gentility, and thinks to place itself on an equality with 

England by sneering at democracy and lamenting that gen- 

tlemen cannot find a place in American politics. Neither 

set of persons has anything to tell an Englishman that is the 

least worth his listening to. But gradually, as a stranger 

mixes with Americans of different States and different habits 

of thought, he gets a view of American democracy which is 
new to him, and he sees how many illusions he has brought 
with him. He awakens to the magnitude of the assumptions 

involved in the ordinary language held by Englishmen about 
America. This language is prompted undoubtedly by good 
motives—by the wish to be philosophical after the manner of 
TocQuEVILLE, and to discover or invent facts that will show 
how superior English institutions are to American. But it 
is a language that is apt to be exceedingly untrue. The 
more an Englishman strives to understand America, the less 
confidently will he speak if he is inclined to say anything 
very adverse to the Americans. Not that they are in any 
way superior to the rest of mankind, but they have qualities 
which they are not expected to have. It is assumed, for 
example, that there are certain tendencies which can ab- 
stractedly be ascribed to all democracies, and therefore prac- 
tically to the United States, as the typical democracy; and 
that the democratic tone and sentiment pervades the whole 
democracy. It is supposed that the thirty millions of 
American citizens are all more or less like a London mob, 
since both are democratic. A mob is violent, a mob hates 
the refinements of strict justice, a mob is swayed by its 
passions or by demagogues; and correspondents writing from 
some of the large towns in America, and especially from 
New York, honestly speak of all persons around them as if 
they formed part of a London mob. But this is only a local 
experience. Widen the experience, and a different conclusion 
is reached. The people of the United States have passed lately, 
and indeed are still passing, through a great political crisis, and 
if their behaviour is regarded asa whole, it certainly is credit- 
able to them. It has shown that they are, in the first place, 
a very kindly people; for the spirit in which the South has 
been spoken of by the mass of quiet, unobtrusive people who 
have defeated the Presmpent’s policy has for the most part 
been gentle and generous. There is no rancour or hatred in 
the heart of the ordinary American. In the next place, it 
has been shown that the Americans have a keen sense of the 
advantage of proceeding by strictly legal means; for the 
Presipent, whose policy was defensible on technical grounds, 
was very favourably received until it was perceived what the 
consequences of adhering to technicalities would be. And, 
lastly, the Americans of the North showed that they were 
most anxious to arrive at a decision that was morally right, 
and that would bear argument and discussion. It may be 
doubted whether history records any clearer instance of a 
vast mass of men fairly trying to come to ‘a right conclusion 
than that which has been exhibited recently in the American 
State elections. 


We need not hesitate to say these things of Americans, 
because we may also say them fairly of ourselves. The 
English are kindly ; they like to abide by their legal position ; 
the class to which at present we entrust political decisions tries 
honestly to come to a good decision on great occasions. We 
too, though kindly, are excitable; though law-loving, we 
contrive to follow new ways under colour of sticking to 
old ones; and we arrive at a right decision by a machinery 
which is often ludicrous, and often disgusting. The pains 
the Americans took to arrive at a right decision, the eager- 
ness and frankness with which the questions at issue were 
debated, the hesitation that was so long felt, the fervour with 
which action was taken when the time for action had come, 
would have been creditable to the American people even 
if the decision arrived at had been a wrong one. But the 
arguments appear greatly to preponderate in favour of think- 
© If the North was right in 
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going to war with the South at all, the terms now exacted are 
yery moderate. They are not at all too moderate, but neither 
are they at all too harsh. The most debateable of the condi- 
tions imposed—that which excludes from future political office 
those who had held an official position previously to the out- 
break in which they took part—is chiefly objected to by 
those who still maintain that secession was legally justifiable. 
Probably this opinion is the right one; but the Northerners 
contend that they would stultify themselves, and throw a 
shade of reproach over the whole war, if they were now 
to admit its correctness. It is thought necessary to make 
it clear for the future that secession is not an act of 
doubtful character, but one which under no pretence what- 
ever will be tolerated. Much of the kindly feeling felt in the 
North towards the South is due to the remembrance that 
secession was in theory not indefensible, and in fact was 
as nearly as possible permitted. But the North feels that, 
now that the question has once been decisively settled 
against secession, there must be no mistake henceforth with 
regard to it. A very large portion of those who have 
voted with the Republican party were undecided a month 
or two ago, and only voted after ‘they had satisfied them- 
selves that they could not take less than the Republicans 
advised them to insist on. But nothing could be more 
marked than the desire to have it understood that, if the 
South would but accept the terms offered, the North would 
welcome the seceding States back without any more bar- 
gaining. All but the most extreme Republican papers 
were obliged to acquiesce in this view; and if the South 
were at once to comply with the demands of the North, 
the general feeling in the Northern States would be one of 
profound satisfaction. That the North will recede is quite 
out of the question, and it may feel more bitterness if the 
struggle is prolonged; but at present the temper of the North 
towards the South is firm, but equitable and kindly, and it 
will be an enormous misfortune to the nation and to the world 
if mischance, or bad guidance, or individual selfishness causes 
this temper to fade away, and a worse one to come in its 
room. 


In estimating the probable attitude which the Presipent 
and his opponents will occupy to each other when Congress 
reassembles, the feeling which pervades the large body of the 
North must be taken chiefly into account. For it is not easy 
in any country, and least of all in a democracy such as that of 
the United States, for politicians to run counter to a general 
feeling. It is also greatly in favour of a peaceable solution of 
the quarrel that the party which provokes the quarrel must 
take a strong, public, and most questionable step. The 
fanatics of the Republican party talk of impeaching the 
PreEsIDENT ; the fanatics of the Presidential party talk of call- 
ing on the military for assistance. Either step would involve 
a most flagrant violation of ordinary American feeling. The 
PRESIDENT, to be impeached, must do some very illegal 
thing; for all the American sympathies with law would be 
shocked by a mere sham impeachment, got up, not to 
punish a guilty man, but to remove a political opponent. 
But how are the Republicans to make the Presipent do 
an illegal thing—a thing so illegal that all the world would 
say that a man proved guilty of it ought not to be tolerated 
as the chief of a great State? On the other hand, if Congress 
keeps within the limits of the law, how can the PresipENT 
call on the soldiery without paving the way openly to a 
military despotism? There is no reason to suppose that the 
army would fight for him unless they thought his side the 
right one. Two minor causes may also operate powerfully in 
enforcing peace. The North is passionately anxious to place 
the credit of its currency and debt beyond dispute. Men 
who will tolerate the discussion of any other subject fire 
up at once if it is hinted that any political action could 
be permitted which would shake the national credit. 
So widely are the national securities diffused through the 
people, and so universally are persons of all classes interested 
in the solidity of the new banking system which reposes on 
deposits of State bonds, that the first thing each man asks of 
politicians is that he shall not have his whole fortune jeopar- 
dized by any discrediting of five-twenties. A violent collision 
between the Present and the Congress would necessarily 
involve this danger, and politicians will be slow to have it 
supposed that they have made, or are likely to make, the 
danger imminent. Then, again, the South is less able to 
wait than it was. Fortune has borne hardly on the land- 
owners of the seceding States, and the deficiency of the 
present cotton crop will be the last straw to break the back of 
many a man heavily laden with mortgages and debts. To 
Southerners as well as to Northerners it will thus be a great 


private gain that public affairs should go wae 
possible. When to these considerations are added = 
the general temper of the nation, and of the difficulty “4 
either party would have in finding a reasonable cause of “ 
quarrel, we shall be slow to believe that the Uni States 
on the eve of a new civil war. ~ 


SHEFFIELD, 


has quoted Danre, and not ; 
ectively. It is the famous passage in whi 
describes the bubbles on the Stygian lake as ring teat 
sighs of the damned. The present state of Sheffield mg be 
illustrated by the same grim imagery. Now and then bubble, 
come to the surface, burst, and are forgotten. Yet they tel] 
but little of the seething and the sin and the tumult boiling 
and sweltering unseen below. The Acorn Street 
which occurred some years ago, and the Hereford Street Out. 
rage of the present arson season in Hallamshire ; the murderoys 
attempt on Exisua Parker's life in 1854—these things shoy 
little of what is Sheffield life beneath the great deep. We 
know, at least if we are at the trouble of knowing, what the 
threatening letters sent to Messrs. Newsoutp, Messrs, fF 
Messrs. Crookes and Roberts were. We may recall the blow. 
ing up of the premises of WHEATMAN and Sara for the crime 
of erecting saw-grinding machinery. The name of Linuzy jg 
not forgotten, at least in Sheffield; the cant localism of 
“ rattening” and “natty” tells of an indigenous proces 
known as stealing wheel-bands and tools, and returning them, 
for a consideration, when the “knobstick” is terrorized into 
submitting to the decrees of persecution and tyranny. But 
what is not known out of Sheffield, and what it is 
safe to whisper even in Sheffield, is that the whole moral 
feeling of the place is paralysed by the deadly system of 
intimidation and violence which reigns at the present 
moment without a check in the town. The editor of at 
least one local newspaper adverts to the fact that he is 
receiving threatening letters because he has been active 
in denouncing the intended murder of the Frarnenovay 
family. Rewards to the amount of nearly 3,000/. are 
now offered for the discovery of this last outrage, but without 
any result. It has always been so. Scarcely one of these 
trade outrages has ever been discovered. It is therefore not 
surprising that the Town Council, in the last extremity of 
despair, has taken the most unusual step of asking from 
Government the appointment of a Special Commission to in- 
vestigate the state of Sheffield society. Police and coroners 
and magistrates, public opinion and public meetings, indigna- 
tion meetings, sermons and lectures and pathetic resolutions 
all being powerless, Sheffield confesses its inability to do any- 
thing for itself. It is just as old Rome was, unable either to 
bear or to redress its own evils. A Royal Commission, even 
could it be granted at once—which, as it seems, it cannot be 
without an application to Parliament—would appear, at the 
first glance, but an inadequate mode of solving this terrible 
knot. ‘The experience of Election Commissions is not conclu- 
sive. Bribery is deemed a venial crime, and in such places 
as Totnes and Yarmouth is considered either as a matter of 
business or a good joke. There is even fun in the revelation 
of these deeds of little darkness. Murder and arson and rob- 
bery are very different things. “Mary Ann,” the conventional 
name of the Trades’ tyranny, is a different fiend from the play- 
ful Man in the Moon; and a dark and organized conspiracy 
against life, property, and liberty will puzzle, and may pot 
sibly defeat, the acuteness of Commissioners who can unravel 
with comparative ease the funny mysteries of an election 
contest. But whether a Royal Commission will succeed ia 
detecting the secret history of Sheffield or not, the demand for 
it is right, and it unquestionably ought to be granted. It will 
read somebody or something, some essence or abstraction, some 
impalpable or some corporeal entity, a lesson. We do not siy 
that the Trades’ Unions generally or the Saw-Grinders’ Associa- 
tion specifically require it. Of course not. Has not Mr. Taos 
Hvaues, M.P., received the assurance of the Sheflield Union- 
ists that they know nothing of these organized outrages? and 
has he not believed them—upon the satisfactory evidence of 
their own assertion? The excellent Mr. Broapaeap, who 
thinks that, next to Fearnenovan’s murderer, Frarnsnoudl 
himself is the most culpable person in Sheflicld, is above o 
below any instruction which evidence can give. The Editor of 
the Beehive, who has deliberately asserted that FuannsHoudl 
blew up his own house, like GoLpsmirn’s dog, who 
to gain his private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man ; , 

and who is no doubt convinced that Parker took aim at him- 
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self over a wall four yards from his own body, and lodged two 
charges of shot in his arm, and hamstrung his own horse, 
all for the sake of getting Trades’ Unions into discredit, will 
ably not profit by the labours of a Commission. But 
such an inquiry will have this effect. It will tend to elevate 
the tone of things in Sheffield. It may, we hope, arouse the 
manufacturers from that abject terrorism into which they are 
unged It will relieve the community generally from the 
imputation, for which there is too much ground, that for 
ears we have been looking with callous indifference to the 
owth of a state of things which is tending fast to the dis- 
solution of society. It will serve to show that the law is not 
indifferent to the existence of “ Mary Ann” and the trade 
custom of “ rattening.” 

But, above all, a solemn and extraordinary investigation of 
this sort may do something for the benefit of the Trades’ 
Unions themselves. Even if it should merely have the effect 
of dispelling the cloud of suspicion and distrust with which 
they are at present regarded, Mr. Georce Porter's clients 
ought to welcome a Royal Commission. For ourselves, we 
must own that we are not so easily reassured as Mr. Toomas 
Hucues. ‘The Sheffield Unionists have expressed their 
confidence—that is, their corporate confidence—in their 
publican-Secretary, Mr. Broapueap, the man who has de- 
nounced poor FEARNEHOUGH as next in guilt to his murderer. 
Stung as Mr. BroapueaD affected to be by the denunciations 
which his infamous letter called out from the press, he ten- 
dered his resignation of office. It is a significant fact that the 
Union, by declining to accept his resignation, and by ex- 
pressing its sense of his valuable services to the Union cause, 
has endorsed and adopted his doctrines. ‘These doctrines, be 
it observed, are those of FEaRNEHOUGH’s murderers, minus the 
murder, FEARNEHOUGH, because he left the Union, and would 
not or could not return to it without submitting to an enormous 
extortion for the benefit of the Union, is guilty of a crime all 
but as great as murder. Thus it is openly avowed, as sound 
Unionist doctrine, that not to be a Unionist is one of the very 
greatest crimes a working-man can commit. This cannot be 
denied ; and though we might probably not elicit by the agency 
of any Commissioners distinct proof that the Unions or the 
Saw-Grinders’ Association were actually cognizant of, or con- 
nived at, the Sheffield outrages, yet it would be something to 
get, say, this very Mr. BroaDHEaD in a witness-box. Nobody 
expects that the minutes of these societies will contain any 
entry of an edict ordering the murder of Fearnenouan’s family 
or Parker’s assassination. The treasurers’ accounts will 
probably contain no entries of profit and loss under the head 
of “rattening.” We shall not, perhaps, trace the threatening 
letters to any official scribe. If there is a secret society, it 
may remain, as it probably will do, undiscovered. But some- 
thing will ooze out. Some light may be thrown on the 
curious negotiations by which the tools and wheel-bands are 
always returned when terrorism has done its work, and the 
fines are paid, and the non-Unionist confesses his sins, and 
penitently seeks admission into the fold. Possibly any direct 
connection between the Unions and the outrages will not be 
established. But then before such a tribunal the Unions, 
whether justly suspected or not, will have an ample opportunity 
of accounting for what, on the assumption that they have 
nothing to do with the outrages, is certainly an inexplicable 
phenomenon. If the outrages do not flow from some principle 
admitted, if not avowed, by the Unions, what is it that instigates 
them? Was ever a docile and faithful Unionist blown up or 
assassinated? Was any firm or workman ever “ rattened ” 
that was not at feud with the Union? It may be, and it is, 
quite true, as the advocates of the Unionists observe, that these 
crimes do nothing but injury to the Union cause; but it by 
no means follows from this that Unionists personally and 
individually have the intelligence to see this consequence. 
Trades’ Unions are one thing; Unionists are another. Till 
Unions existed, Sheffield grinders were much like other 
artisans. Now Sheffield is what it is—a curse to civili- 
zation, and a melancholy omen for the future of British 
trade. If there is absolutely no coercion exercised by these 
formidable organizations, they will welcome the opportunity 
of showing it. Already men’s hearts are failing them for 
fear in the anticipation of the future of British trade. Is 
it the sigh of the departing Angel of Commerce—if it 
és an angel—that is already audible? Can it be true 

at, as the latent powers of labour are daily making them- 
selves more felt, capital itself is in danger of extermina- 
tion? We do not think so badly of the intelligence, or even 
San ae , of the Unionists as to rank them below 
and Hopcr. And yet rick-burning 
solutely ceased to be a British crime, The agricul- 


tural labourer did contrive to learn that elementary lesson 
in political economy which the grinders cannot yet master. 
They saw that the inevitable, if remote, r of rick- 
burning would be that ing must cease; the Sheffield 
grinders cannot see that the end of the continuance of 
the present stute of things must be that saws, and knives, 
and steel will be sought, not in Hallamshire, but in 
Prussia, France, and Belgium. And yet to this creature, 
to this specimen of humanity, utterly careless of the future, 
intent only on the present, incapable of understanding any 
argument but that of terrorism and brute force, whose reason- 
ing powers seem to be confined to the use of canisters of 
powder, rattening, and threatening letters, people are pro- 
claiming that he is oppressed with a great social and political 
wrong because he has not, as he ought to have, the power to 
dictate the government of the whole country. There seems 
to be a strange Nemesis in all these things. Spanish com- 
merce, and therefore Spanish life, was ruined by the expulsion 
of Moorish industry. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
led to those evils in France which culminated in the Reign of 
Terror. It now seems that England runs the risk of banishing 
trade, not from motives of religious bigotry, but from com- 
mercial ignorance. It is only a form of Mixton’s allegory — 
the unnatural offspring violating their own sinful mother. 


FRANCE. 

yen conjectural department of political gossip is more 
copiously supplied in France than in England. One of 
the prosaic characteristics of Parliamentary Government con- 
sists in the absence or rarity of State secrets. In ordinary 
times the English Cabinet is but a little beforehand with the 
rest of the community in its anticipation of coming changes, 
or even of projected measures. It is only certain that nothing 
original or astonishing will be attempted by any statesman 
who hopes to enjoy the confidence of a party. Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself might in general see his Budgets sketched out and 
discussed in the newspapers before they are announced. Lord 
ABERDEEN and his colleagues were among the last to discover 
that the country was on the eve of war; and Lord Russett has 
more than once stood alone in his miscalculation of the pos- 
sibility of passing a Reform Bill. Constitutional Ministers are 
not exceptionally stupid or commonplace, but they work with 
visible machinery. On the other hand, an Imperial or absolute 
Government keeps its own secrets, and at the proper time it 
can, at its pleasure, produce startling effects. A sensible ruler 
will not abuse his privilege of emitting practical paradoxes, 
but a few occasional surprises—such as the celebrated address 
to the Austrian AmBAssaDor, or the programme of the conquest 
of Mexico—provoke and justify curious speculation. The latest 
performance of the kind at Auxerre ended in an anti-climax ; 
but it must be admitted that the public utterances of the 
Emperor Napo.eon have generally been significant. His 
prudent withdrawal of unseasonable claims, followed by his 
absence from Paris, has naturally raised the expectation of 
some new stroke of foreign or domestic policy. The time of 
year is favourable to rumours, and Parisian ingenuity has of late 
been unusually fertile. It is said that there are to be Minis- 
terial changes, that an enormous loan will be contracted, that 
the Budget will suffice for all demands, and, above all, that 
the strings of the Constitution will be tightened or relaxed. 
Among the many blessings of Imperial government founded 
on universal suffrage is the entirely contingent character of 
all public liberties. The French never know from year to 
year whether the edifice of freedom is about to receive its 

long-expected keystone, or to be taken down a stage. 
lt is generally agreed that the decree of two or three years 
ago, which allowed the Legislative Body the right of a debate 
on the Address,’ has not produced entirely satisfactory results. 
The Government dislikes criticism during a month or six 
weeks, and impatient Deputies object to political silence during 
the rest of the year. It consequently becomes an annual 
question whether the license of discussion is to be restrained 
or extended. The irritation against the Chamber of Deputies 
which was indicated by the Auxerre speech gives colour to 
the surmise that the Emperor may appeal to patriotic unan- 
imity against freedom of speech. His Munister of the Interior 
has lately suppressed a journal for a paragraph which might 
almost consgle the unlucky proprietors, if the pleasure oi 
uttering a witty sarcasm could be balanced against pecuniary 
loss. ‘The Liberté supposed that a European Coalition had 
dictated to France exactly the political system which at pre- 
sent prevails. What Frenchman, it demanded, would not 
fly to arms rather than submit, at the word of the foreigner, to 


the suppression of freedom, to the absence of alliances, to the 
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non-responsibility of Ministers? At present, however, Austria 
and Prussia, Russia and England, are innocent of any such in- 
solent interference. It follows that what no rival would urge 
is voluntarily accepted, and that the worst enemy of France 
is France herself. On the whole, it may be safely assumed 
that the sparks of Parliamentary freedom which have hitherto 
been tolerated will not be wantonly extinguished. It is 
scarcely wise to repeat often the invidious experiment of 
modifying the Constitution by Imperial decree. Zealous par- 
tisans of liberty would rather submit to special restrictions 
than allow that the Crown possesses the prerogative of making 
arbitrary constitutional concessions. If the Imperial Govern- 
ment is at present considering any important measures, 
its deliberations are probably directed rather to finance than 
to organic reform or counter-reform. M. Foutp’s continuance 
in office is probably dependent on the financial policy which 
the Emperor may finally sanction. The Duke of Perrsiexy, 
always more Napoleonist than NapoLron, proposes to revive 
the dormant enthusiasm by borrowing forty millions sterling, 
to be expended either on the army or on public works which 
may combine local improvement with remunerative employ- 
ment to the working-classes. ‘The destructive inundations in 
several of the Departments probably justify the interference of 
the State; but only a small part of the proposed loan could be 
spent on the embankments of rivers. The Emperor, however, 
is said to have favoured the project, although he has probably 
since yielded to the remonstrances of his experienced Finance 
Minister. In modern France, the contraction of public debt, 
otherwise called an appeal to the credit of the Empire, is 
doubly popular with the dominant majority of petty free- 
holders. Money advanced by themselves at high interest, on 
the security which they best understand, is employed partly 
in keeping the working people of the towns in good humour, 
and partly in roads, railways, and canals. Strict principles of 
political economy are in no country universally accepted, 
and many able Frenchmen, including M. Tmurrs himself, are 


not be ruined by borrowing a sum equal to half a year’s 
revenue; but so easy an operation is likely to be often re- 
peated, and it is certain to promote carelessness of expendi- 
ture. On the eve of the Revolution, CaLonne precipitated the 
catastrophe by a loan of four or five millions, which was prin- 
cipally spent in gratuities and pensions to the Royal family 
and the courtiers. It is perhaps less profligate to bribe the 
mass of the people; and yet the actual recipients of irregular 
bounty will always be a minority of the nation. The Emperor 
is fortunate in possessing a financial adviser who prefers an 
equilibrium to popularity or glory. M. Foutp will probably 
be disappointed in his long cherished expectation of covering 
the national outlay from the resources of the year; but he will 
have done good service to the State if he succeeds in prevent- 
ing an extravagant increase of the National Debt in time of 
peace. 


A portion of the intended loan would perhaps have been 
employed in relieving the unfortunate Mexican bondholders, 
who suffer by the most flagrant mistake of the present reign. 
In placing the administrative machinery of the State at the 
disposal of the agents of the Mexican Government, the 
Emperor undertook a grave responsibility to the bondholders. 
A Senator was allowed to superintend the arrangements for 
the loan. The Prefects and their subordinates received sub- 
scriptions in the Departments, and a member of the Council 
of State was sent to superintend the finances of Mexico. It 
is useless to remind lenders, and especially small provincial 
capitalists, that in their original contract they stipulated for no 
guarantee on the part of their own Government. But for 
official aid, the Emperor of Mexico would have been as unable 
as the King of Siam to borrow money in France. Although it 
is impossible to establish a legal claim against their Govern- 
ment, the bondholders feel that they have been deceived; and 
they are well aware that, on the departure of the French army, 
none of the conflicting Mexican factions will dream of dis- 
charging their obligations to foreign creditors. It will not be 
easy to obtain from the Legislative Body the means of pacify- 
ing the Mexican bondholders, especially as there is no prospect 
of a surplus revenue. 


If M. Fovutp remains in office, the rumours of change in 
other Ministerial departments will probably subside. M. pe 
Movstier is supposed to represent the Euperor’s intentions 
with respect to Germany, to Rome, and to Turkey; and M. 
Rovuer is too useful in vindicating the policy of the Govern- 
ment before the Legislative Body to be conveniently spared. 
Where there is neither a deliberative Cabinet nor a Prime 


navy, and to promote a superior. clerk to the direction of 
schools and colleges. But an orator is required to manage th 
imperfectly docile Chamber, and special knowledge iy d 
generally implies positive convictions, is indispensable in the 
Ministry of Finance. It is generally believed that the Experor 
is anxious for a tranquil year, on account of the Paris Ex- 
hibition; and, if more conclusive reasons for peace are in 
sufficient, it is well that there should be a casual motive for 
the pursuance of a prudent policy. A year hence there ma 
possibly be new arguments for avoiding unnecessary wars, ra 
it seems that even in time of peace 600,000 men are not 
enough to defend the territory of France. A Commission is 
to sit, under the presidency of the Emperor himself, to 
consider the expediency of modifying the present milita 
organization. ‘The example of Prussia has apparently taughit 
Continental potentates that they have hitherto been unduly 
moderate in their demands on their subjects. The practice of 
paying ‘‘teind to hell,” in the shape of a conscription, is to 
be exchanged for universal armaments of the population. 
Twice the number of men who fought at Leipsic, armed with 
weapons of tenfold destructive power, will on future occa- 
sions decide the quarrels of nations or of kings. ‘The art 
of war seems destined to maintain, even in the most advanced 
stage of civilization, the start which it obtained in the dark 
ages over the humbler occupations of mankind. There is 
only one peaceable community in the world ; and Englishmen 
will be forced against their will to provide for the security of 
their country by additional organization. It is but a faint 
consolation to reflect that the great military monarchies are 
daily plunging deeper into debt. Their subjects might 
grudge the assumption of new burdens for peaceful purposes; 
but public opinion is everywhere, except in England, toleraut 
of warlike extravagance. 


PRUSSIA AND SAXONY. 


laps King of Saxony has at last swallowed as bitter a pill 
as a monarch can well be called upon to swallow. The 
treaty between Saxony and Prussia is concluded; “ peace and 
“ friendship” are, as usual, to “prevail for ever” between the 
respective sovereigns, their successors, States, and subjects; and, 
as the first instalment of amity, King W1Li1,m has graciously 
invited King Jonn to spend a few days with him at Berlin. 
All that remained after the former dismemberment of Saxony 
has been virtually destroyed in the recent war. The Saxons 
no longer form an independent nation, but a tributary depen- 
dency of the great German Confederation. Mutilated of their 
army, their telegraph, and their post, deprived of their most 
important fortress, mulcted heavily in money, and pledged 
henceforward in foreign affairs to associate themselves to the 
diplomatic policy of Prussia, what have the Saxons left except 
the privilege of maintaining at some cost a Royal family to 
which they are possibly attached? There is no question 
that they have brought this upon themselves; and it is 
singular how completely the smaller German Powers failed, 
at the beginning of the year, to estimate the relative resources 
of the two great combatants. It is of course very difficult 
for foreign critics to arrive at such an estimate. Many 
Englishmen and Frenchmen went wrong in their judgment 
of the respective stability of the North and South during 
the American war, and they were just as mistaken about 
the North and South of Germany. But Germans might have 
been expected to know something more than outside spectators. 
One by one, half a dozen of the minor Powers, who were 
scarcely called upon to pronounce at all, deliberately spoke 
out upon the side which was certain to be the losing one. 
Hanover, for example, must have had a shrewd suspicion of 
the strength of Prussia. A Government which is destined to 
succumb in a few days, and a country which is conquered 
almost before it goes to war, are mad if they challenge 
hostilities. The Hanoverian Government avers that it did 
not, but, though Count Bismark acted towards it with harsh- 
ness and severity, it is idle to pretend that Hanover had 
not exhibited, in the old Diet, a decided leaning towards 
Austria. It had shown itself, as far as it dared to do 
so, a distinct enemy to the supremacy of Prussia, and 
to the development of North Germany under Prussian 
auspices, at a time when a struggle was impending which 
was to decide this very issue. ‘The Hanoverian dynasty 
has fallen owing to the blunder of its advisers, and the 
Saxon Royal family suffers vicariously in the same way. 
No one can dispute the talents of Baron von Beust. For a 
long time he seemed to be the genius of the independent por- 
tion of the Bund. One can understand the ambition which 


Minister, personal changes are of comparativel little import- 
ance. It is always easy to find a chief for the army or the 


aimed at constituting a third German Power out of the débris 
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Jeft in the German Confederation after setting Austria on one 
side and Prussia on the other. The notion is a French one, 
and is calculated to carry out the interests, not of Germany, 
put of France; yet, for all that, the statesmen of the smaller 
kingdoms in Germany had no greater réle left them than to 
foster some such poor plan—a plan which only half cured the 
evils of the Treaty of Vienna. That the French Emperor, 
with his love of compromises, of half measures, and of half 
justice, should promote it, was natural; and it was in attempt- 
ing, with French help, to promote it too that Baron Von 
Beust found himself driven into a corner by the prospect of 
war between Prussia and Austria. Considering the relations 
of Saxony and Austria, it was difficult for the former Govern- 
ment to cut itself loose from the policy of the latter in the 
hour of danger; but M. von Beusr played a daring game 
when he stimulated rather than otherwise the bellicose ten- 
dencies of the Austrian Cabinet. He must have known 
that he was risking the independence of his country on 
a cast of the dice, and he unscrupulously risked the throw 
for the simple sake of checking the ambition of Prussia at all 
hazards. He played the part assumed in old Greek history 
by the traitors who, to put down Athens, let Persia into 
Greece. For this the punishment has been immediate. 
Hanover, Saxony, and the little German States walked with 
their eyes open into the net which the fowler had spread in the 
sight of the birds themselves. For once the proverb Delirant 
reges plectuntur Achivi is at fault. It may be hoped that the 
folly of the governors will in each case enure in time to the 
well-being of the governed. 


Under the Saxon treaty, the military power passes, in 
effect, from the hands of the King of Saxony into those of 
‘the King of Prussia. In this respect the Saxon monarchy is 
no worse off than any of the other minor States which are to 
be absorbed into the Northern Federation. King Joun 
retains the useless power of appointing the commandant of 
the “peace garrison” of Dresden, which is to consist of 
both Prussian and Saxon troops. As the maximum of Saxon 
soldiers who are to be placed under his orders is fixed at 3,000 
men, the privilege is less valuable than that which confers upon 
the King of Prussia the right to nominate the Governor both 
of the city and of the fortifications. The main body of Saxon 
troops will form an integral portion of the German Federal 
army, and will remain accordingly at the disposal of the 
Prussian Executive. The exact details of the reorganiza- 
tion which such an arrangement renders necessary are as 
yet unknown. Until the German Parliament has met, 
nothing can be definitely settled. But it is tolerably 
clear that, if Prussia thinks it important to break up com- 
pletely the various Federal contingents, and to distribute 
the State levies promiscuously among regiments of her own, 
the opposition to such a scheme will be faint and probably 
futile. ‘The history of the defunct Bund shows how little 
dependence is to be placed upon the system of small con- 
Ungeuts; and if North Germany is to be a first-rate European 
Power, a compact army becomes an absolute essential. ‘Timid 
German politicians have already begun to calculate all the 
mischief that may ensue from the obscurity in which the 
Saxon treaty still leaves a point of so much gravity. Per- 
haps they are over anxious about the loyalty of the new 
allies of Prussia. ‘The King of Saxony’s promise of fidelity to 
the new order of things which has overwhelmed him ‘has 
been publicly, and probably sincerely, given. A stronger 
security for the good faith of Saxony is afforded by the 
evident leaning which is exhibited by the population towards 
Prussian rule. Much depends ‘upon the tone taken 
by Count Bismark at the opening of the national Parliament. 
The passion for German unity will increase in proportion as 
it becomes evident that German unity involves the creation 
of free and popular institutions. The various sections of the 
German people have not accepted the recent revolution—ior 
the changes of this year amount to nothing less than a revolu- 
on—with the intention of being ruled by the Kreuz Zeitung 
Party at Berlin, If they obtain the sort of Government they 
Tequire, Saxony will not be found to be a Prussian Treland, 


ne in and out of season for the repeal of a detested 
n. 


The laxity of the wording of the treaty, both with respect 
to future military and diplomatic arrangements, may therefore 

explained without much difficulty. It is not so necessary 
to secure by contract advantages which will be the almost 
certain fruit of time. A rupture with the Saxon monarchy at 
Present would be undesirable ; a year hence, when the Par- 
hae = has met, it will be impossible. As soon as Saxony 
- the same obvious interests as Prussia, the iorei licy 
of Saxony will imperceptibly assimilate itseh to ail that is 


expected of it. There may be Court cabals and Court in- 
trigues at Dresden, but they are more likely to ruin the Saxon 
Court than the German Confederation. King Jonn’s dynasty, 
when Prussia has settled down again and consolidated her 
conquests, will exist upon sufferance only. Not much field 
will be left open to the ambition of himself or his successors, 
but it may be in their power to promote the peace and happi- 
ness of their subjects in a humble way. By so doing th 
may succeed in preserving the fragment of a crown which stil 
is theirs; and if they fail in their unostentatious mission, the 
complete union of Prussia and Saxony will be but the more 
speedily achieved. 


OVER-CULTIVATED INTELLECTS. - 


WO or three weeks ago an English weekly paper, commenting 
upon an “ extra-Parliamentary utterance” of the day, set 
down the speaker as ranking in the category of over-cultivated in- 
tellects. ‘The expression is a curious one, but represents accurately 
the point of view of a good many well-meaning and fairly-educated 
people who live in terror lest their neighbours should me too 
full of talent to be kept pace with. There is an old University 
story, hailing either from Cambridge or from Oxford, and possibl, 
from both, about a young gentleman who found himself call 
upon in a grammar paper to illustrate the meaning of the Latin 
termination “ bundus.” He solved the problem by replying that 
the Latin termination “bundus” at the end of a word denoted 
excess of anything, as, for instance, pudibunda matrona, the too 
chaste matron. Our weekly coutemporary seems to look on un- 
limited mental capacity with the same horror as that with which 
the undergraduate in the Senate-house regarded a mgmt chas- 
tity. And hundreds of English gentlemen doubtless pass their 
lives in the belief that, after all, it is just as well not to be too 
logical or too intellectual, and that the noblest work of God is a 
person who is neither very stupid nor very much the reverse. It 
was to this instinctive approval of mental mediocrity that 
Mr. Lowe appealed when he told Mr. Mill that he was far too. 
clever for the House of Commons, and the cheers with which 
the flattering sentiment was greeted showed that Mr. Lowe 
had struck a genuine chord in many a sympathizing breast. 
Englishmen are vain of belonging to a great nation, proud 
of their riches, of their honour, and of their moral sense; and 
they are not a little proud of knowing when to stop short of 
carrying learning or logic or mental culture to an extrenie. This 
curious dislike of unlimited intellect is to be found very commonly 
among what are called the educated classes. Educated classes 
are supposed, according to common parlance, to be a body distinct 
and separate, as a whole, from the rest of the community, em- 
bracing the parson of a country parish at one end of the chain, 
and kinds of scientific and metaphysical luminaries on the 
other. All bishops and curates, lawyers, members of Parliament, 
Mr. Faraday, Mr. Grote, Mr. Mill, Father Ignatius, Mr. Darwin, 
Archbishop Manning, Mr. Thwaites, and Mr. Tupper, belong, so it is 
thought, to the educated classes. It is among this heterogeneous 
assortment that an idea is found every now and then raging, to the 
effect that the educated classes are a sort of democratic republic, 
which ought to be governed by the mob law of the “ educated” 
majority, and that the free and independent citizens of the republic 
of intellect are not going to listen to any one of their number 
simply because his mind is acuter than that of the rest. The 
University don who boasted that in cortested elections he always 
voted against “that confounded intellect” is a sample of plenty 
of less outspoken persons. All the spirit of American institutions 
lurked unsuspected within his reverent bosom, though he would 
perhaps have been a little astonished to hear that he was 
upholding, as applied to mental things, that subjection of the en- 
lightened few, and that tyranny of the less competent majority, 
which he would agree was most detestable when applied to 
politics in the New World. When a well-informed weekly news- 
paper adopts the same tone, and positively talks of the danger 
of over-cultivated intellects, it is high time to set about proving, 
what one would have thought was a self-evident proposition, that 
the notion of an over-cultivated intellect is pure nonsense and that 
being too clever is neither the imminent nor the formidable danger 
which it is so frequently believed to be. 

At the bottom of most, if not all, this suspicion of intellect 
lies an awkward sense that intellect, if appealed to, will pro- 
nounce against our favourite hobby. Phere is an unwillingness to 
submit to the decision of the faculty of reason a number of pet 
habits, or practices, or prejudices, which have become perhaps as 
dear and as cherished to their owner as life itself. An attempt is 
accordingly made to limit the government of reason; and to in- 
sinuate that there are other tribunals of co-ordinate jurisdiction 
which have, and ought to have, just as much authority as reason 
itself. Sometimes it is sentiment or instinct that is set up 
on the rival throne, disguised ar now and then under 
the title of conscience, or occasionally, with a singular dis- 
regard of the meaning of language, veiled under the specious 
but inappropriate name of common sense. When reason 

ronounces that an opinion or a line of conduct is wrong, the 
injured sentimentalist maintains that reason is all very well in its 
way, but there is something higher than reason which tells 
him that he is right. The first broad premiss, therefore, which it 
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becomes necessary to lay down is this, that the domain of reason 

is coextensive with the whole field of human action. A man 

without reason may of course happen to blunder into the right, 

just as it is possible for'a blind man to walk along the road without 

tumbling into the ditch by the road side. Reason, however, is 

just as essential for all action, moral, or social, or religious, as the 

eye is for the conduct of the body. A common answer to this 

position, which is often brought out with no little parade from 

the quiver of the religious world, is that there are subjects which 

the mind cannot fathom, and which are above the ken of reason. 

This is no answer at all, because nobody in his senses ever main- 

tains that reason is all-powerful, or can tell us everything, any 

more than a good telescope can be expected to see round the corner 
to the other side of the moon. Human thought by its very nature 

is limited. A man cannot form conceptions without previous 
fragments of experience out of which to build them, any more 
than he can make bricks without straw. That the mind cannot 
transcend its own laws is as certain as it is that a watch 
which is only made to strike the hours cannot, by any efiort 
of its own, play “God Save the Queen” as well. Lut this is no 
argument at all inst the assertion that reason, as far as 
man is concerned, must be the supreme arbiter and guide. 
Without it no judgment of any kind is possible, either 
on theoretical or practical subjects. Its province is not by any 
means to lay down a general law (as sensitive theologians as- 
sume it is always wanting to do) that no one should believe or 
accept anything except what is within his immediate compre- 
hension. It does nothing of the kind. How could the world ever 
get on if reason were so unreasonable as this? Reason, on the 
contrary, bids people who are ignorant listen to those who are 
wise, and is as far from holding that every man is morally justified 
in doggedly maintaining an unsound opinion as it is from 
countenancing the notion that every American has a right to wal- 
lop his own nigger. What it does maintain is that in every ima- 
ginable case and circumstance the ultimate appeal must be to none 
other than itself; that it is for itself, in case of doubt, to determine 
what counsel shall be taken of the instinctive feelings of blame or 
approbation ; that its duty is to limit the action and prune the 
wild overgrowth of that collection of mixed sympathies and antipa- 
thies which men call conscience, to decide on the claims of rival 
theologians, and to apportion out the amount of respect that 
is to be either paid or denied to authority, 

The idea that too much may be made of reason, or, in other 
words, that intellect may be over-cultivated, is propped up, like 
many other idle ideas, by the fallacious abuse of an analogy. Man’s 
nature, from a moral point of view, may be regarded as an 
economy. As Aristotle, Plato, and Bishop Butler all have told us, 
—- in widely different language, we are most perfect when 

the various parts of our nature harmonize with one another, 
and when none destroys the rest. The reason—such, at least, is 
the inference suggested—ought not to be over-cultivated, or what- 
ever we gain in that direction we lose perhaps in some other. 
Perhaps we become unpractical, or disinclined to listen to the 
voice of sentiment, and thus injure ourselves by developing our 
reasoning powers, very much as a student undermines his physical 
health by reading. One ludicrous error involved in this sort of 
argument is in supposing that reason is synonymous with pe- 
dantry or book-learning. A man does not become unpractical b 
improving his mind, for the highest form of mental elevation is 
that which teaches us most ably and most promptly to combine 
theory and practice, and to bring the former to bear upon the 
latter. Nor does the development of reason at all interfere 
with the due influence of sentiment upon us. How, ex- 
cept from reason, are we to learn where the due influence 
of sentiment ends, and the undue influence begins? If it 
were not for reason, we should not even understand what our 
sentiments were, far less understand to what extent they should 
be permitted to govern us. A large number of loose thinkers 
rather prefer to leave the whole subject of our instinctive feelings 
unanalysed. They like having a vague sense to obey when it pleases 
them to obey it, and they pretend that it is a sort of profana- 
tion to examine into its origin and force. When they wish to 
follow it, it is dignified with the vague name of conscience ; when 
they mean to overthrow it, it is dubbed prejudice at once. The 
truth is, on the contrary, that both conscience and prejudice are 
made up of the same sort of constituent elements, that it is reason 
only which can discriminate between the two. Keason tells us 
what conscience is, and shows us exactly why we should listen to 
it; pointing out why, on the one hand, it is a valuable autho- 
rity, and why, on the other hand, it is neither infallible nor 
inspired. Conscience, indeed, is made up of reasonings, the process 
of which we have forgotten or undergone perhaps unconsciously, 
but the conclusions of which are left with us in the shape of 
moral instincts. If reason were not continually on the watch 
to reform these old processes of reasoning which as often as 
not are untrustworthy, and if mankind were at the mercy of 
what they are pleased to call their conscience, the world would 
be a very miserable and hopeless place. The same remark holds 
good of an undefined quality which is often spoken of as 
practical common sense. Practical common sense is nothing more 
or less than reason itself; for it is reason, and nothing but reason, 
which can instruct us how far to carry theory, and where we 
should stop short of being too subtle. Excessive subtlety is not 
by any means, what those who fear over-cultivated intellect 
assume, synonymous with the development o intellect, The in- 


the kind of mental error which consists in applyi e ‘ 
ciples that are drawn from one set of cmpedaicnae se 
which do not fall under the same head. A subtle theorist can onl 
go wrong by arguing badly. When we speak of people refining 
too much, we only mean at bottom that they are applying a dis 
tinction visible enough in one aspect to a case where it does not and 
cannot hold good. ‘The business of intellectual cultivation is to 
poe our doing this. As an instrument the mind never can 
ecome too sharp or fine, any more than a razor is better for 
being tolerably blunt. 
In politics, as in everything else, this truth is absolute and cer- 
tain. And it is very necessary in a country like our own, which 
is always in danger of being infected with a kind of disbelief in 
intellect (which is only ignorant scepticism in disguise), that we 
should be careful, in dealing with political questions, to keep this 
truth quite clear. Statesmen and members of Parliament who 
err in being over-theoretical are not rightly described as oyer- 
intellectual. The sort of mistake that is sometimes made js 
in assuming that what seems to them to be an ideal constitution 
is the constitution which ought, vi e armis, to be im 
upon a nation at once. This is no doubt an error, but it 
is, after all, an error of a nobler form than that which 
consists in seeing nothing imperfect in the constitution one 
possesses, But wherever error exists, the cure for it is 
to be found, not in cultivating intellect less, but in culti- 
vating intellect more. It is just the same in religion and in 
morals as in politics. One of the great blots in the theory of 
Protestantism, as accepted by the vulgar, is that it is assumed 
that one man is quite as good a judge of difficult subjects as 
another. In reality, it is to reason that all differences of creed, 
of morals, and of politics must in the end be referred; and though 
superior minds have their own temptations, and are liable to 
peculiar aberrations of their own, an able mind on all subjects is 
far more likely to be right, on any calculation of chances, than a 
mind which is inferior. So stated, this truth seems a truism ; but 
= truisms begin to be ignored, it is just as well to restate 
em. 


IMAGINATION AND CONDUCT. 


T is avery common mistake to attribute to coldness and badness 

of heart what is really due to nothing more criminal than an 

entire want of imagination. People more often rudely disregard 

the feelings and situation of others from inability to picture 

with any accuracy what is not immediately and palpably under 
their own eye, than from a base resolution to pursue their objects 
at any cost to their friends and neighbours. They have no 
sympathy with disappointment and wounded affection and all the 
other similar forms of mental pain, simply because they are 
themselves unconscious of such sensations, and they have not the 
faculty which would quicken them into realizing the possibility 
of this pain in others. They say and do harsh and u- 
sympathetic things, out of a sheer incapacity to foresee any but 
their most direct outside consequences. The immense power of 
imagination as a moral agent is almost invariably overlooked 
in the current domestic theories of moral education. LEverybod: 

sees how closely it lies about the root of art, how essen 

it is alike to the composition and the enjoyment of poetry, 
painting, and, above all, of music; but not everybody has yet 
persuaded himself that imagination plays a scarcely less im- 
portant part in conduct. ‘Take from the character and acts 
of the best men and women what is due to the operation 
of the imaginative faculties, and you would have left but few 
of the highest kind of good motives and fine traits. And 
from this it follows, that the present leaning of educational 
theories towards a severe repression of the imagination in favour 
of the purely scientific form of mind is @ leaning which is far 
from having all the ments on its own side. Scientific 
training teaches the invaluable habits of testing all state- 
ments, and weighing evidence, and preferring truth above 
all other considerations ; but it would be a distinct misfortune 
if excessive and narrow cultivation of the scientific spirit were 
to displace the imaginative temper, which is the very source 
and spring of so many moral excellences. The quick and many- 
sided sensibility which is the result of a cultivated imagination, 
as a thousand instances have proved, is perfectly compatible 
with the strictest philosophic temper. The aim of man, as an 
inquirer and in the intellectual order of things, is truth; as a 
being with social instincts and obligations, his aim is benefi- 
cence and humanity. It is obvious that neither of these m 
the least degree clashes with the other. But we can very 
easily believe that, if schoolmasters were to teach science 
in the narrow, ungenial, dry-bones fashion in which so many 
of them now teach ancient ‘literature, the effect on the mind 
of a student with not more than average natural susceptibility 
or enthusiasm would be fatally injurious to the health of = 
imagination, and not less so therefore to social conduct. ps 
will be an exceedingly evil day when little boys and git 

are regaled with mathematical puzzles, and experiments W! Fl 
the lever and the pulley, to the detriment of fairy tales an 

romances. For, although the effect of the highest scientific 
Imowledge is to quicken and expand the imagination, this is al 
by any means the case when the knowledge is confined to the 


tellect never can be too keen, It is only a misnomer applied to 


stiff and apparently arid and inelastic elements. A lad who came 
away from rm with only the same amount of appreciation 
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. commonly has of the classics would be even more 
is now the imaginative region of his mind. 

Considering that the comparative weakness of the pay 

sentiments is the chief cause of the most prominent as well as the 
t deep-seated miseries that prevail throughout the world, 
a not least of all in our own country, nothing can be 
. ‘ ity. And this too generally neglected tru 
harshness in conduct is the result of defec- 
tive imagination, has the important practical merit of substitutiag 
an accessible for an inaccessible cause. If you attribute a harsh 
or unfeeling act to innate malevolence or incurable natural coldness 
of disposition, there is of png 
his miserable fate, and so must those unfor- 
ae Selo happen to be under his influence or in his power. 
He is what he is by the visitation of God. But it is of the essence 
of what has been called “rationalism” in all departments of 
thought to abandon this belief in the secret and unchangeable evil 
roperties of the human heart. We no longer believe that insanity 
is the consequence of the presence of an evil demon, who has taken 
bodily possession of its victim. And a rational analysis persuades 
us in the same way that an austere, unsympathetic, unfeeling dis- 
position is not an absolute and final quality of character into which 
we need inquire no further; but that, on the contrary, it only im- 
plies the presence of a of ge mental — 
the most prominent of which is torpidity of imagination. na 
s3 of heart you cannot reach. A slumbering faculty of in- 
Selle you can adh If anybody chooses to say, as wicked 
Caligulas have said, that to inflict torture of body or anguish of 
mind positively gives him pleasure, you can do nothing with him 
in the way of argument. The only course with a wretch of this 
sort is to put the gratification of his monstrous pleasures out of 
his reach. But most people who pass for harsh and unfeeling 
would deny, and with perfect sincerity, that the infliction of pain is 
other than highly distasteful to them. Their fault is that they do 
not see or understand the pain which they cause. Children, for 
instance, are nearly all cruel, and for the reason that wg owe 
from their years, to cruelty 
barbarous tormentings of flies and toads and cats, and most other 
sentient beings on which they can | their hands, are only the 
result of an have no of 
thrills of agony which their reckless humour sends alon e 
quivering one of the victim. Parents too often content them- 
selves with a simple prohibition, either very stern or else very 
ness of what these torn flies and mutilated toads endure. ys 
and girls desist from these atrocities when they are old enough to 
find out for themselves that pain is a bad thing. But, besides the 
horrors which they inflict on birds and insects, are those with 
they another, or — the dull 
and blunt torment the few among them who are keenly sensitive. 
In this case they see plainly Chat they cause ain but they 
have no distinct picture of what they are doing. And it is 
the same with them when they grow up. Persons with blunt 
and ish imaginations know that this or 
ing is sure to isagreeable to others, because they can te 
ception o is so dull, and corresponds so very imperfectly an 
scantily with the reality, as to partes over their 
conduct. In all cases of this kind exhortations to benevolence 
and fall with a fraction of 
ue weight, ose to whom they are addressed understand too 
dimly what you mean by your vet terms, They require defini- 
tion, and the only way of making the definition intelligible is to 
kindle some flame in the imagination, to impress upon them that 
their own capacities and susceptibilities are not the measures of 
the universe, to quicken in them the idea that there are unnum- 
bered fine shades of passion and feeling and sensibility, each of 
—_ it is oy nea the humane to take into account, and 
proper allowance for. 

_ Besides this, it is needless to say that there are a hundred other 
sides of conduct in which imagination plays a powerful though often 
unobserved part, and to which the imagination lends a charac- 

A more distinct the leaning towards what is 
nerous and lofty. Take those Rename at British house- 
holds where a mistaken and dwarfing conception of religion has 
ae the bare notion of a richly cultivated imagination with 
that is perilous and ee the drama is spoken of 
re ~ choice device for ensnaring souls, where pictures are held 
the vain gewgaws, novels to be pestilent diversions from 
. ursuit of salvation, and wee 4 to be very frivolous 
th, Cangerous @§ soon as it quits the bounds prescribed b 
© imagination of Dr. Watts. The grey, colourless life whi 
Se is too well known, and so are the often 
old : 3 of too austere fathers is an 
ro ty inds with any clasticity or fertility or impulse 
these stiff, narrow Thay long for an 
“ye growth and movement, and, as they do not find 
it in any form of virtue with witch ihogueos acquainted, they 
very epee seek it in the more genial shape which vice may 
vende the we, Powers, of imagination which might have been 
nan ‘h very salt of character only serve to hurry the cha- 
of the © more rapidly to degradation. The mental ruin 
profligate is not so very much worse than the men- 


tal ruin of the prig, except in the external ruin which the 
former commonly entails into the in. Each loses that 
happy expansiveness of nature which is one of the traits that 
make @ man’s character worth most both to himself and other 
people, and of which a rich and vigorous imagination is the 
chief root and source. It is rather mournful to think how many 
wretches there are whose only glimpses of these heights of soul 
are got through the evil agency of gin, whose only moments when 
such dim glimpses are possible are those when all the rest of the 
intellect except imagination has been lulled into a fatal slumber. 
Whether any of these visions of higher possibilities survive the 
clearing away of the spirituous mist is a question which the wise 
man will not undertake to decide. With these unfortunate souls, as 
with other people, the a takes some of its colour and bias 
from outside conditions; but its eflect isto make them brighter 
and more endurable, at least so long as the imagination is at work. 
Even faint and ewe 4 insights of this sort are better than an 
unbroken level of sordid and hideous existence. But when 
culture and opportunity make the habitual and wise exercise of 
the imagination possible, there is scarcely anything else so certain 
to elevate all the springs and impulses of conduct. 


THE PUFF PHILOSOPHIC. 


OME of the reasons which have made French the chosen 
of diplomacy serve to make it not less suitable for 
uffery. Though, in the hands of its greatest writers, unsurpassed 
or clearness and lucidity, yet French can become, if required, not 
less unsurpassed for a tumid kind of obscurity which has all the 
look of lucidity. Its sonorous phrases, its lofty . generalizing 
formulas, enable you to seem to be saying unutterably great thi 
when in truth you are saying nothing at all. And this is the 
prime condition of the artistic puff. The subject of a puff wel age 
rally small and insignificant, and it is the business of the puiler to 
inflate it to grand and imposing dimensions. Blacking, food for 
cattle, coats and breeches, are slender themes, if one comes to 
think of them, for the lengthy and elaborate compositions required 
by the enthusiastic patentees and vendors. In such tasks, the 
superiority of a language which has the property of self-infla- 
tion is very plain indeed. In truth, we may see this in some 
of the minor French writers, who, by simple virtue of the tongue 
they use, contrive to expand one or two tiny little ideas into a 
volume of general propositions which sound ificent until they 
have been tested. Just as they can make you a splendid dish out 
of a frog’s leg, so they can manufacture a glittering philosophic 
treatise out of one big principe and a couple of small facts or so. 
The English language will not lend itself to this useful process. 
Our puffers are ponderous, clumsy, and uninstructive by the side 
of those great geniuses who devote themselves to this admirable art 
across the Channel. They lack sprightliness, and they are not 
philosophers. They do not study social tendencies, or understand 
the great truth that the Present is only the lines traced by the 
Past drawn further out. It is this mastery of the meditative and 
philosophic style which raises the French puff-writer to the 
topmost pinnacle of the Temple of Fame. The Englishman does 
not see that good blacking, or the Sydenham trouser, has its place 
in the history of civilization, in the progress of the species, in the 
perfectibility of man. The Frenchman is very different. The 
philosophy of history is ever present to him. Our readers may 
remember that we illustrated this excellent national trait some 
three years ago, from a superb account of a new hotel that had 
been opened at Marseilles. The hotel was declared to be the em- 
bodiment of “une ideé entiérement nouvelle”; while with refer- 
ence to the chairs and tables, the sofas and the beds, we were 
delightfully reminded that “the Beautiful flows from Harmony ; 
without this science whose laws remain unwritten, and are borne 
within the bosom of every man of taste, you produce Fancy, Origi- 
nality—frail goddesses with whom the fas amuses itself to-day, 
to crush them to-morrow; but only the True which is the Beau- 
tiful lasts to Eternity.” Of course we had a difficulty in con- 
jecturing how you could call a chair or a sofa True. It was less 
hard to see the advantage of a chair lasting to eternity, though, for 
all practical p of shareholders and customers, — 
if it lasted a century or two of the interval between this and 
eternity, it might be honestly considered a success. 

A certain Company appears to have been founded in Paris, 
and as the buildings for carrying on its business are approach- 
ing completion—they are, by the way, as big as barracks—it 
has been thought judicious to circulate one or two brochures 
explanatory the nature of the transactions in which the 
Company desires the public to take a part. The writer rises 
to the occasion as yy! as the gentleman who indicated 
the place in history of the glorified pot-house at Marseilles. 
The puffer of the new Magasina-Réunis has a better chance. At 
the best, and in spite of any number of four-legged embodiments 
of the True and the Beautiful, an hotel is only an hotel. You 
could only sit down on the True when you had it. You 
could only swallow the Eternal Harmonies of the Palate when 
they were served up. But the new instructor has a secret to tell 
us which concerns the whole constitution of society, extending 
far beyond the mere corporeal transactions of eating, drinking, 
and sleeping. His startlin in its simplicit 
par la Dépense, or Saving by means pa ; and he opens hi 
subject very justly by remarking that “/épargne par la dépense est 
wne de ces idées étourdissantes, Sblouissantes par leur té, qui 
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———- parmi les plus grands progrés de la civilisation.” The | 
stu 


iest and most obstinate Briton would admit, we fancy, that 
the Frenchman who should invent a plan by which spending 
becomes the surest agency in saving would deserve well, not only 
of his own, but of all other countries to which so profoundly 
civilizing a method might reach. The results of this amazing 
idea struck the author as necessarily so numerous, and as “ recon- 
ciling in so unexpected a way moral and material interests,” that 
he resolved not to admit them until “after having, like the sage, 
turned the thought seven times over in his brain, and letting his 
first enthusiasm encase itself in the armour of logical convictions.” 
This being accomplished, he opens the campaign with only one 
apprehension ; “celle de ne pouvoir faire briller assez claire la — 
vérité qui m’apparait.” For though Boileau said that “ce que 
l'on congoit bien s’énonce clairement,” this ingenious writer has 
made himself so thoroughly master of his subject as to turn 
Boileau’s line — 
Ce que l’on congoit trop s’énonce obscurément. 
“The horizon which develops itself under my eyes is so vast | 
that I fear I shall be unable to make my readers grasp its whole 
extent”; but, he very reasonably flatters himself, “ the public and | 
personal interest that everybody will find in the question is sure 
to come to my assistance.” It is clear that a philosopher who | 
wants to demonstrate that expenditure is the truest economy will | 
have the warmest sympathies of his hearers in his favour. The 
inventor of a method by which you may both eat your cake and | 
have it would rank with the man who shall square the circle 
and solve the difficulty of perpetual motion. With ninety-nine 
6 a out of a hundred this is the cardinal problem of life. 
hey want to spend money, and they would like to have 
some put by for a rainy day. The genius who meets this need 
in the human heart will have all the world on his side. “ What 
& prize to a writer,” says our teacher, “is a subject which 
announces itself in such a paradox as this—Buy, and your money 
will be returned. But what a satisfaction, toc, if from this 
strange formula I succeed in developing a truth dans sa 
plus éclatante affirmation!” This formula shows that “ economic 
science in our time rises to the height of the seductions of 
art — your expenses of to-day will become your fortune in the 
e.” The economist then enjoys dramatically the spectacle 
of the emotion which will be thus aroused in the bosoms of his 
readers. ‘Comment, s’écrie le riche amateur, ce beau bronze, je 
pourrai l’avoir pour les mille francs qu'il cofte partout, et vous 
me ferez rentrer dans les mille francs que je vous donnerai P— 
Oui! Comment, ajoute la pauvre femme, les cent francs gagnés 
sou |e sou, que je dépenserai pour le vétement de mon fils—vous 
me les rendrez?—Oui, oui . . . cent fois oui!” At this 
int he feels that the time has come for explanation. His 
imaginary interlocutors think that he is out of Fis wits, or else 
that he is playing some poor practical joke in what is no jokin 
matter. the explanation, we are bound to admit, is duis an 
satisfactory enough, up to a certain F naee You must buy your 
ogg from the Society of Magasins Réunis ; that is the secret of 
e whole thing. You buy a commodity of the price of five 
pounds, say. You pay your five pounds, and receive the com- 
modity, along with an “ obligation-warrant” of the Society making 
them your debtors to the extent of five pounds payable at a certain 
future date. The theory of this we presume to be that the 
Society takes that portion of the five pounds which represents the 
difference between the price they paid for the commodity and the 
price they received, and then employs this portion to such advan- 
tage that in a certain time, varying from two to fifty-nine years, 
the interest on it will enable them to recoup the purchaser his 
original outlay. That is, the profits which the ordinary retail 
dealer uses for his own behoof will be used by the Society for the 
behoof of the purchaser—allowance being made, we suppose, for 
the manufacture of the Society’s dividends as well. The capital 
on which your five pounds will be reconstituted is the difference 
between the wholesale and the retail price. All political econo- 
mists have pointed out the extravagant difference between whole- 
sale and retail prices. The truth is that the retail dealer’s prices 
are commonly fixed with a view to giving credit, and it is the length 
of credit taken by some which helps to raise the price to be paid by 
all. A fundamental condition of the French Company’s existence 1s 
cash payment. And here, no doubt, in their own sort of phrase, 
they would be inaugurating a revolution, if they could onl 
succeed. But the question for them is whether the public will 
recognise the advantage of paying the ordinary high retail prices 
in ready money, on the strength of an obligation-warrant which 
may be two generations in coming due. 
Suaore; questions of security and risk and the chances of 
speculation do not count for much in the eyes of the philosophic 
puffer. He is so entranced by the idea, the principe, that vulgar 
commercial considerations of this kind are mere impertinences. 
He prefers dwelling on the entirely undisputed fact that money 
producing interest will in time double itself. This quite in- 
toxicates him. “La science des nombres n’a pas de fantaisies, 
elle raisonne serré; mais ce qu’il m’importe de faire ressortir dans 
le concours prété par elle au systéme qui m’occupe, c’est bic 
son positivisme s’allie aux théories humanitaires les plus justes.” The 
just humanitary theory is that expenditure, while constituting 
the welfare of the present, also guarantees tranquillity in more 
advanced years. Jrugality, thrift, self-denial, are so many 
monstrous tricks for silieg life of its full significance. “ Would 
life,” asks our philosopher, “have been given to man my 
he might enjoy it in hope, in mere anticipation? Has Provi- | 


_ for him will spend as much as he possibly can, 


d illed i ? H Thou 

dence so willed it as he said to us, ‘ i 
in prevision of a time which may be thou wit sot eae 
Is it a fatal law of our humanity that we should always burd 
our old age with the expenses of youth and our riper years P” Tt 
is very beneficent on the part of a joint-stock company with 
limited liability thus to come forward to play the part of 
wiser Providence for us. But, after all, suppose a man of fiy ; 
and-thirty buys a thousand pounds’ worth of goods from them, 
he is very likely to get an obligation-warrant payable five-and. 
thirty years after—just in time, if he be long-lived, to pa his 
funeral expenses. The funeral baked-meats may be coldly furnished 
forth by the money he spent on his marriage feast. And, ay art 
from this, unless joint-stock companies are rather different in 
France from some similar associations in this country, a man who 
relies upon obligation-warrants for support in his declining years 
will not be much better off than if he had spent his money like a 
gentleman, and made no more fuss about it. The philosopher is 
far from preaching prodigality. In spite of his Society, “to spend 
in a single day all his substance must always remain the act of a 


-madman.” Remember, he says cautiously, what I told you was 


not, “I'll reimburse you to-morrow what you expend to-day.” 
but “to-morrow possibly, and certainly within fitty-nine li 
At the same time we cannot help feeling that, on the principles of 
the Society, every man with a due sense of what posterity has done 

him h for though he may 
ruin himsetf and end his days in the workhouse, he will be more 
than consoled by reflecting on the tears of pious joy and gratitude 
which his grandchildren will shed over his piles of obligation-war- 
rants. The writer who initiates us into these Lomelieriin mysteries 
is aware of this danger, but, like the old Roman, merses profundo 
pulchrior evenit. “Tf you have not known how to husband your 
resources,” he po with just severity, “you must pay for your 
incapacity until the day of reparation. So much the worse if you 
don’t live; at least your children won't be punished for your un- 
thinking extravagance.” Then sublimely, but not without a touch 
of irrelevancy, “ Pourquoi la terre serait-elle moins miséricordieuse 
que le ciel, qui dit, Tout se rachéte par le repentir?” Does 
he mean that trusting in obligation-warrants is synonymous with 
repentir ? 

Our guide, philosopher, and friend concludes his exposition with 
a number of skilful pictures of the bliss which will be conferred 
upon life at every stage by “this resurrection of capital.” 

ivilized life, as he justly observes, is only at the very beginning 
of its complications. The obligation-warrant will be the prime 
idea of anew system. “ At twenty years of age,” for instance, 
“ the young man will be able to have put into his hands the mass 
of obligation-warrants acquired by his father in the course of the 
expenditure necessary for educating him and bringing him up.” 
But some carping person may object that possibly the father may 
have been tempted to turn the obligation-warrant into cash—to 
discount it in fact. The expositor very soon knocks his critic on 
the head. “ Qui pourrait s’arroger,” he demands triumphantly, 
“Je droit de limiter l’exercice de la volonté de chacun?” This 
neat sort of gnoratio elenchi is familiar in more important contro- 
versies. We fear, however, that the possible run of fifty-nine 
years before getting one’s money back again is an obstacle which 
no amount of crafty logic will enable the champion to evade. His 
Society might have been eagerly supported in remote times as an 
instrument for making provision for the declining days of 
Methuselah and Lamech, of Reu and Peleg and Serug. Those 
wonderful men would have appreciated an obligation-warrant 
much more vividly than we are Likely to do with our poor span of 
three-score years and ten. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


oes were probably few readers of Mr. Bright's speech at 
the Dublin banquet to whom it did not give a sort of shock 
to come suddenly upon his allusion to the “one acre of ground 
in which lay four hundred victims of the Irish famine. The 
famine occurred some eighteen years ago, and, owing to the 
intense interest which it excited and to the efforts which were 
made by all classes in this country to alleviate it, its history 18 
probably as well known to the majority of English readers as that 
of any event which has happened in their own time. There was 
therefore nothing in Mr. Bright’s statement either unfamiliar or 
new, nor would the list of victims mentioned have seemed at any 
time numerically very formidable. It is as nothing to the number 
of those whom cholera has just been destroying in one corner 
London, and within half an hour's drive of our own doors. 
We might substitute four thousand victims of cholera for the four 
hundred victims of famine mentioned by Mr. Bright, but still we 
doubt whether any allusion to the first, however skilfully intro- 
duced, would have had the effect produced by his reference to the 
last. In the bare idea of famine there is something of « peculiarly 
ainful and shocking character. An epidemic may be consi 
yond the prevention of human science—at least of — 
science in its present stage. It may attack those who have all the 
resources or the highest civilization at their command, and its 
fatal triumph over these resources, although it may excite regret, 
leaves no room for the still more — and humiliating —_ 
of self-reproach. But with famine the case is altogether differen 
It gives the lie to one of our most essential conceptions of mod 
civilization to find, in the same community, some members en} 0y- 
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ing every luxury that wealth can procure, while others are dying 
bread. : 

pg - readers imagine, if they can, the effect which Mr. 
Bright's statement wo d have produced if for four hundred 
victims of famine he had substituted four hundred thousand, and 
if the famine, instead of having — eighteen years ago, 
were going on at the present time. Yet even this accuinulation 
of horrors has still further to be added to before it adequately 
represents the extent of the calamity which has just overtaken 
India. Four hundred thousand deaths by starvation represent 
indeed a tragedy the character of which it is in all conscience 
hard enough to realize; but we may multiply four hundred thou- 
sand by four, and evén then, according to the present calculation, 
fall short of the actual state of the facts, It is estimated that 
nearly half the population of Orissa has been carried away by 
famine, and many years ago this population was rated at more 
than five millions. It pro ably amounted to nearly six millions 
at the time when the famine commenced, and we are therefore 
leaving an ample margin when we eo the number of deaths by 
starvation at the modest estimate of sixteen hundred thousand, or 
four thousand times the number referred to with so much rheto- 
tical effect by Mr. Bright. We need scarcely say that, inasmuch 
as the mortality in Orissa cannot at present be estimated with any 
approach to accuracy, we should not accept, even with the most 
ample modifications, the statement that near, half the a 
had perished, if this statement were in its f improbable. But 
we venture to assert, strange as the assertion may sound to 
Englishmen who do not know India, that there is no greater a 
prior improbability in the statement that two millions have 
just died of famine in Orissa, than in the statement that 
four hundred so died only eighteen years ago in Ireland. In 
a wild country like Orissa, without we eg means of transport or 
communication, with scarcely any of the principal appliances of 
modern civilization, the people, if their crops utterly fail them, 
have nothing to do but lie down and die. They have no hoards 
of their own to fall back upon, and their wants are far greater 
than the few officials or rich men scattered over the country 
can possibly relieve. They have not the foresight or even the 
energy to leave their own poverty-stricken homesteads in time, 
and seek assistance in more favoured districts. At the last 
moment the actual cravings of hunger may perhaps compel 
them to move, but then it is too late. A long and difficult 
journey has to be performed, and before it is half over they 

ve sunk down hopeless and helpless, in utter exhaustion, 
to feed the jackals and the kites. In the country which the 
famine has laid waste the roads are lined with the relics of this 


hast], + . But many—perhaps the majority—do not 
attempt fly. The idea of self-helr 4 it itself to the 
inhabitants of a European country, does not even occur to them 
when they find themselves face to face with a national calamity 
so appalling as a famine extending throughout all the districts of 
which - have any knowledge, or can form any clear no- 
tion. the traditions and instincts of their life teach 
them to look helplessly to heaven or the Government for as- 
sistance, and if neither heaven nor the Government come to 
their aid, they see no course but to die. Under these circum- 
stances we can discover little, if any, improbability even in the 
statement, so appalling and so impossible fully to realize, that two 
millions of human beings have in Orissa recently died the most 
cruel and lingering of deaths. 

We heartily wish that we could stop here, but, if we did, the 
sadness even of this sad story would be incomplete. Perhaps the 
most painful part of it yet remains to be told. [t was to a British 
Government—a Government which claims to be the most disin- 
terested and one of the most enlightened the world has ever seen, 
and which can only justify its present position in India by pleading 
the advantages which its rule confers on the people—that these 
two million dying wretches looked in vain for help; and there is 
too much reason to fear that the opportunities of help were, either 
through apathy or ignorance, miserably thrown away. As we have 

y said, it gives the lie to all the advantages, moral or material, 
that modern civilization most prides itself upon, to think that a 
civilized Government in these days should be powerless to prevent 
@ minority of the community dying from actual want of food, 
while the majority is still enjoying all the luxuries of wealth. 
But if, in a Government so situated, even want of capacity issuch a 
blot upon civilization, how unspeakably foul a blot upon humanity 
itself must be want of will, must be the neglect of any measures 
by which it might have been possible to avert or mitigate the 
cruel disgrace. 

_ The charge is one so serious—one that, i proved, ought to be 
visited with penalties so grave—that, until proof irresistible is 
forthcoming, we would rather not press it. Lord Cranborne has 
very proper'y ordered a Commission of Inquiry into the origin 
of the famine, and this cannot fail to bring to light whatever 
heen are necessary to show how far its horrors might have 

mitigated by timely or more vigorous action on the part of 

the authorities. “That there has been a certain amount of neglect 
18 indeed already too clear, but, without suspecting the Calcutta 
urnalists of wilful or malicious exaggeration, it is difficult to 
eve that their pardonable indignation at this neglect has not 

> them too far. We would, therefore, rather wait for the 

_ of the Commission, or at any rate for whatever defence the 
authorities may be able to offer for their own conduct. It may 
— however, be as well to point out that there seems every- 
where too great a disposition to make a scapegoat of Sir Cecil 


Beadon. We do not propose to defend him; indeed, if only 
a tithe of what his assailants assert be true, the task is a more 
difficult one than we should exactly care to undertake. But 
still it ought not to be forgotten that whatever blame fairly 
attaches to the authorities in consequence of the sufferin 
and losses inflicted by the Indian famine cannot attach to Sir 
Cecil Beadon alone. Unless he has been guilty of downright 
disobedience to the orders of his superiors—obviously a most 
re eg supposition —both the Home Government and the 
Calcutta Government ought to come in for their fair share of the 
blame. Lord Halifax. De Grey, and Sir John Lawrence 
all share more or less the guilt which it is now found easy and 
convenient to heap upon the head of Sir Cecil Beadon. They are 
all responsible, though it may be in greater or less degree, for 
having failed to profit by the many warnings which nelinioned 
the calamity long before it became irremediable. Even to com- 
paratively unconcerned — here in England its advent was 
clearly visible. The India-Office must have received many warn- 
ings, directly or indirectly, of the kind which Sir Arthur Cotton 
has told us he himself, many months ago, gave the then 

of State for India. Yet, so ees we can at nt judge, no mea- 
sure at all adequate to the gravity of the impending crisis seems 
to have been taken by the Government either in India or at home. 
Their inaction, whether it admit or not of defence, is rendered 
all the more remarkable by its contrast to the activity of Lord 
Cranborne and Lord Napier. As re , indeed, Lord Cran 

the crisis had assumed such dimensions when he was calied on to 
deal with it, that he deserves credit rather for the discretion and 
the vigorous decision with which he has thus far met it than 
simply for having grappled with it at once. In this he had 
no alternative. But Lord Napier, who arrived in Madras some 
three months, if we remember rightly, before the Conservatives 
assumed office, seems to have earned the credit of foresight, no less 
than of ener; That a crisis was at hand must have been indeed 
obvious to the most superficial observer, but its true character 
was comprehended by the authorities of Madras far sooner than 
by those of Calcutta. When Sir John Lawrence was at Simla, 
and Sir Cecil Beadon at Darjeeling, Lord Napier was visiting in 
person the scenes of danger and distress; and, before they seem 
to have discovered that any special or extraordinary measures 
were necessary, he had despatched the ablest servant at the 
disposal of the Madras Government—Mr. Ellis—as Special Com- 
missioner on a tour of inspection and relief. 

Lord Cranborne has, we think, exercised a statesmanlike dis- 
cretion in declining to have a public subscription raised in Eng- 
land for the relief of the famine—at any rate until the absolute 
necessity for such a subscription has been placed beyond-doubt. 
Whatever may have been the conduct of the authorities in 
India, there can be no question that their reputation has suffered 
seriously in the eyes both of natives and of a and 
it will suffer still more if they have to come before the British 
— and beg for alms. Besides, the accounts from India 

ave been as yet so strangely conflicting and unsatisfactory 
tently upon them. energy and public spirit display 
by the Lord Mayor, and by the City nanhalte who have 
supported him, sufficiently show that there will be plenty of 
money forthcoming in England, should a public subscription 
be found necessary. This lively yet judicious ey on the 
part of the English public is so almost the only —_ 
portion of this gloomy story of the Indian famine. e 
future may indeed have a still brighter portion in store if the 
magnitude of the calamity forces the Government of India to 
recognise the well-timed moral which Sir Arthur Cotton and his 
supporters have drawn from it, and overcomes their reluctance to 

ursue, by every means in their power, an extensive policy of 
ndian irrigation. But this is a question of too great importance 
to be disposed of at the end of an article, and must be reserved for 
future discussion. 


THE TIMES ON THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


qos time after the deified child of Nero and Poppwa had 
taken its place on Olympus, there came an embassy from 
Ilion condoling with the bereaved parents on their loss. But 
envoys came so long after the event that the Emperor had forgotten 
his own grief, and in return condoled with them on the death of 
Hector. Itis much in the same way that the Zimes deals with the 
great event of eight hundred years past. The celebration of the 
14th of October is put off in Printing-House Square till the 
26th. “A few days ago,” we are told, “ England might have 
celebrated, with very good reasons, the eighth centenary of an 
event,” &c. &. So we have no doubt that the Times had very 
reasons, if we only knew them, for putting off its own cele- 
ration of the event in this singular manner. Several very good 
reasons naturally occur to one, but we will only suggest that 
which is most creditable. Perhaps the Times was induced to this 
delay by some calculation about Old and New Style; as it eo 
of the 14th, it could not have followed the reckoning of the 
solitary historian who places the battle, not on the 14th, but on the 
22nd. Perhaps it was to keep itself quite clear of the — 
haste of Jupiter Junior, who could not wait for the day of battle, 
but celebrated the anniversary of the landing at Pevensey with a 
prodigious flourish of trumpets. Anyhow, on the 26th of October 
the world was favoured with the speculations of the Times on the 
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t battle of the 14th of October; and very odd speculations | King before his coronation. Till that he was not possessor 

oer are. # 7 the English sovereignty in any — claim to the Coren 

We will do the Times the justice to say that for some time = had not been formally admitted, and he was in ion, even 
its historical blunders have been fewer than at one time they | military possession, of only a small part of the country. / 
were. It has to a great extent left such matters alone ; possibly, | acknowledged him at Christmas; York, Exeter, Chester, did not 
if it has not increased in knowledge, it has at least increased in | acknowledge him till long after. To date William’s soverej ty 
discretion, and has learned to abstain from those amusing displays | from October 14th is simply to wipe out the fact that William 
of ignorance which were once to us as daily bread. But the Silly | was the elected, crowned, and anointed King of the English, It 
Season of 1866 has set in with such extraordinary severity that is to wipe out one half of his peculiar position. When Harold 
this barrier, like all others, has been utterly swept away. We was gone, England had no leader; in the multitude of counsellors: 
have been favoured with the notions of the Times and of | there was no safety. After two months of pitiful drivelling, after 
all its correspondents about “ritualism ” and about the Arch- | setting up a King and letting him go again, the Witan found 
bishop of Canterbury, and in the course of the controversy | that there was nothing to be done except to elect and crown 
we have been edified by the discovery that the Zimes be- the Norman Duke. Then, and not till then, did “ the Conqueror 
lieves that Judges wore periwigs as early as the sixteenth cen- | become possessor of the sovereignty which is still enjoyed by” 
tury. Other curiosities have also come to light. We have actually | those who are certainly, in a roundabout way, his descendants, 
a revelation of the processes which go on in the deepest recesses but who, in the same roundabout way, are saul the descendants 
of the Olympian bosom. Side by side with the article of which | of Eegberht and Cerdic. 
we have mainly to speak we find our great teacher telling us :— Presently we are told that “the Great Baron,” which we 
“ There are some misgivings in our minds, which we strive in vain | suppose is the grand style for the Duke of the Normans, “ led to 
to repress as ungenerous.” Presently a sentence begins, in a sort | these shores the noblest and most civilized race of that age.” Now: 
of apologetic vein, “to give our opinions free utterance.” Things in an ethnological sense he led no race at all. William’s followers 
have come to a strange pitch when the 7imes has misgivings, ' comprised not only Normans—that is, Danes turned Frenchmen— 
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when it hesitates about giving its opinions free utterance, 
when it confesses that there is anything in the whole world, 
even within its own bosom, which it strives in vain to repress. 
The confession is, alas, too true. For some time past the Zimes 


had striven, with some success, to repress its ancient tendency to | 


the writing of hopeless nonsense on historical subjects. But 
at last the struggle became too hard; the old spirit could no 
longer be repressed, and here we have again the genuine article of 
times past, in all the full-blown perfection of pretentious nonsense. 

The article is one of a class of which there used to be a good 
many. The blunderers of the Zimes are evidently several in 
number, and it is easy to trace the hands of more than one of 
them in their respective compositions. The present writer is one 


who was familiar to us of old. Some of his brethren crowd their 
historical articles with direct statements of fact, commonly treat-_ 


ing us to at least one blunder per statement. Our present teacher 


_ but pure Frenchmen, so far as Frenchmen can be pure at all, also 
| Flemings and Picards, as much Low-Dutch as anything else, and 
| the unmixed Celts of Britanny. What race might, then or now, 
| be the “ noblest’ race is of course pure matter of talk; what race 
was the most civilized depends on what is meant by civilization. 
| In political civilization, England, Scandinavia, and some parts of 
_ the Empire, were then, as now, far in advance of France or 
_ Normandy. In material civilization, in arts, sciences, in the 
“ comforts and conveniences ” of life, no people north of Pyrenees, 
Alps, and Hemus, could compare with the Greeks and 
to the south of them, 

And so the thing goes on; sentence upon sentence absolutely 
without meaning, almost without grammatical construction, diver- 
sified with here and there a distinct blunder. “ No sooner is any 
part of our complex social and political system threatened than 
| the descendant, may be, of Saxon or British patriots can point to 


is usually more vague; he seemingly goes in for the “philosophy _ chapter and verse of Norman records, with the presumption in 
of history”; he commits himself to comparatively few statements | favour of a much greater antiquity.” We have read this over 
of fact, but deals mainly in profound speculations upon causes and | several times, and we find it hopeless; we cannot even act Robert 


effects. In blunders then, strictly so-called, he is less fertile than 
some of his order, while no one else is so overflowing with senten- 
tious and high-sounding nonsense. Ile escapes comparatively free 
from the charge of positive inaccuracy, because, when a sentence is 
absolutely without meaning, it can be no more said to be inaccurate 
than to be accurate. Of course he does blunder; in this very article 
he blunders, if not from the very beginning, at least from the sen- 
tence next after the beginning. He talks nonsense in his first sen- 
tence, ard he blunders in his second. But it is always right to 
distinguish between nonsense pure and simple and blunderdom pure 
and simple. Blunderdom is hopeless; nonsense is often, as theolo- 
gians would say, “ patient of an interpretation ” which may con- 
vert it into sense. Soitisnow. When the writer says that the 
Battle of Hastings “may be fairly regarded as the foundation of 
this realm, and no small part of our making as the British 
people,” a small nucleus of meaning is overlaid with clouds of 
nonsense ; the writer shows that he does not understand what he 
is talking about, and that he does not realize even the sense in 
which, by a certain amount of charitable racking, his words may 
be tortured into the expression of a truth. ‘To say that the 
Norman Conquest was “ the foundation of this realm ” is of course, 
in itself, pure nonsense ; but the judgment of charity may construe 
it as meaning that to the Norman Conquest we may trace the 
European, as distinguished from the purely British, position of the 
English Kingdom. The second clause of course, taken literally, 
means that a French invasion turned Englishmen into Welshmen. 
Doubtless he does not mean that, and the judgment of charity may 
construe him as meaning that the remote result of the Norman 
Conquest was to establish English freedom in the thirteenth cen- 
tury on a surer footing and in a more permanent form than it had 
in the eleventh. But the next sentence shows the sort of sources 
from which the Times gets up its history. “The Battle of Hastings 
was fought on October 14th, 1066, and on that day the Conqueror 
became of the sovereignty which is still enjoyed by his 
descendants,” &c. As the Times thinks historical matters worth 
writing about, it is clear that it does not look on history as an old 
almanack. But it is equally clear that the Times looks upon an old 
almanack as the proper source for getting up history. Nowhere 
but in an old almanack could the Temes have learned that William 
the Bastard became possessed of any sovereignty on October 
14th. The almanack-makers themselves have got ahead of 
the Times, and some of them at least have learned that Wil- 
liam’s reign began on December 25th. No doubt the event 
of October 14th led, and led inevitably, to the event of 
December 2sth, but they were not the same event. William 
no more became ssor of the a of England 
on the day of the fight of Senlac than Victor. Kmmanuel became 
ssor of the sovereignty of Venice on the day of the fight of 
éniggratz. Nor is this merely a question of precision as to a 
date ; the distinction is not, as we dare say the Zimes will think 
it, a “ pedantic ” one. It involves the whole difference between 
understanding and not understanding William’s position. Till 
Midwinter Day William neither was nor pretended to be sovereign 
of England. One very impudent flatterer, and one only, calls him 


Barclay to the Times’ George Fox, and paraphrase its nonsense 
into sense. Presently, “Then came wars of succession, an evil old 
as the Heptarchy, but also imported, and culminating in the Battle 
of Bosworth, near four centuries ago, since which we have managed 
this business better.” This fairly floors us. We can only conceive 
that the Zimes is a devout worshipper of Richard Crookback— 
whom we too believe not to have been so black as he is 
painted—and therefore weeps at the result of the Field of Bos- 
worth. But the words which we have put in Italics are beyond 
us. What is the business which we have since managed better? 
We can only faintly guess that it means that “we ”—whoever we 
are—have managed our wars of succession better than 
Richard managed his, Then again, “The Normans brought wi 
them some ecclesiastical controversies which are still pending, and 
which have occasionally influenced political affairs, We have 
claimed [sic] a national Church, and one which tolerates Dis- 
sent—a return, as some tell us, to British simplicity, but less 
doubtfully fortified by Norman example.” hat is the still 
pending ecclesiastical controversy which the Normans brought 
with them? Perhaps some descendant of Saxon or British patriots 
can point to chapter and verse of Norman records—of course with 
the presumption in favour of a much greater antiquity—giving us 
King William’s or Archbishop Lanfranc’s notions about Vestments, 
Incense, Inspiration, and the legal status of Colonial Bishops. 
We are also anxious to know about “ British simplicity” and 
“Norman example,” and to learn what it is which is a return to 
one and fortified by the other. We cannot make out whether it 
is a national Church—which, it seems, we only “claim” and do 
not possess—or Dissent, or the toleration of Dissent. We must 
profess our ignorance about “ British simplicity ”; as for “ Norman 
example,” we have a sort of general notion that William, the 
model of piety and orthodoxy, would have had hardly greater 
love for a heretic than he had for a rebel. : 

We have no space to go through the whole article. A solitary 
display of apparent research—in such a writer we may be sure 
that it is secondhand—is made the occasion for one of the silliest 
and lowest of jokes. Harold “met the Normans at the hoary apple- 
tree—a ‘sour apple’-tree for him.” Surely the simple reference 
to “the hoary apple-tree ” is one of those strokes of nature which 
touch more deeply than pages of rhetoric. Volumes of unknown 
history and tradition seem to lie hidden in an allusion which to us 
is without direct meaning. To the Zimes this estive touch, 
and seemingly the fate of Harold and of England, simply 
the material for a stupid joke. : 

Once more and when done. Here is a bit of pretentious talk 
“culminating,” like the wars of succession, in an astounding dis- 
play of ignorance. “ Its [England’s] le had — 
self-government and equal laws. The tribal —_— and slavery— 
if pure and simple slavery had ever eaisted in the island—~had early 
given way to the allodial system, and to that relation of master 
and man which is become almost nature in this country.” 
what exact time the writer is talking does not appear, but it is 
clearly some time before 1066. We pass over several other odd- 
sounding things to come at once to the amazing assertion that 
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i to something, never mind to what, before 
yet" more "doubt whether slavery ever 
toa in the island. Toa writer like this, who would most likely 
be hopeless! incapable of understanding the difference between 
ae and England, it might be answer enough to say that the 
Romans were in Britain, and slavery with them. But conceive a 

‘ng to sit down to write about the Norman Conquest and 
its effects while ignorant that “pure and simple slavery” was in 
full foree in England at the time of the Norman Conquest and 
for some time after the Norman Conquest. Not one word can 
this writer have read of the ancient laws, which constantly re- 
cognise slavery, while they strive to mitigate the abuses of the 
ae ot one of the manumissions which form not the 


slave-trade. 
i of the Codex Diplomaticus can he ever have 
Soho’ st e can never have heard how St. Wulfstan, the | 


| 


| 


which it had so much prided itself. Curious observers had noticed 
that the stately Guards themselves might now and then be caught 
attempting the rapid skirmishing manceuvres which had been 
shortly before frowned upon when practised by Volunteers, And 
now a general order, pr. enough in itself, but most important in 
its recognition of a great military principle, has been issued from 
head-quarters, While the French and almost all other soldiers 
were regularly practised in severe gymnastics, the English soldier, 
as a rule, was seldom called upon for any effort beyond the regu- 
lation quick march, a pace scarcely more than three miles an 
hour. Moderate walking of this kind is, no doubt, suitable 


| enough for route marching, when the load which the soldier carries 


is taken into consideration; but no man is fit to fight unless he 
has wind and activity enough to cover considerable distances 
at more than twice this pace. As a step towards the acquisi- 


Clarkson or Wilberforce of his day, laboured to bring the wicked | tion of this power the new order is of great importance, Hence- 


slave-traders of Bristol to a better mind. A man thus densely 


forth the whole British army is ordered to learn to run. The 


ionorant of the plainest facts sits down to chatter | process, it is true, is to be very gradual, and the training for the 
- total” end “ allodial,’* to jest about sour apple-trees, and | present extremely mild. _Every day the men are to run a short 
parr wt a which is the noblest race in the world. And his | distance at the rate of six miles an hour, which is just a little 


is a place in the paper to which some Englishmen 
con =. Truly, though we may be eight “hundred 
years from the eleventh century, the Dark Ages are not yet past. 


MILITARY REFORMS. 


uecess of the Prussian arms in the campaign with Austria 
— already produced visible effects on all the principal 
armies of Europe. While our Government is manufacturing 
Snider-rifles with an almost unprecedented vigour, France is arm- 
ing her troops with a modification of the necdle-gun, and Russia is 
busy in the production of another form of breech-loader. But it 
has gaiuale come to be understood that their quick-firing 
musket was not the whole secret of the victories of the Prussians. 
In two important respects the military system of Prussia differed 
from that of every other Power. She relied, not merely upon a 
standing army, but upon a nation in arms; and the enormous pro- 
portion of fig ting men which she could bring into the field out of 
a moderate population gave her an advantage over the best or- 
ized armies in Europe. Every Prussian is more or less a 
soldier, and the old official superstition that a prolonged and un- 
interrupted course of drill is essential to efficiency in the field has 
been rudely shaken by the thorough style in which the slightly- 
trained Landwehr got through a very arduous though brief 
campaign. It may be now asserted, with some confidence, that 
a body of men who have once acquired a fair proficiency in 
military exercises may, in the course of a very few weeks, be 
trusted to do anything that soldiers can be asked to do. The 
Emperor of the French is said to be so deeply et ame: with 
this new unmilitary fact as to contemplate an entire change in the 
organization of hisarmy. The force to be maintained in perma- 
nent readiness is to he reduced by more than one-third, while the 
reserve strength of partially trained men is to be increased in a 
still greater ratio. Economy and efficiency are both consulted by 
this policy ; and for States which desire above all things defensive 
strength, it is a great gain to know that, by a comparatively brief 
training of large bodies of men, they may place themselves in 
greater security than by keeping in permanent organization an 
army which could not be nearly so large, and could not fail to be 
much more costly. The other lesson taught by the late war is 
the extreme value of youth and activity in the ranks, The 
soldiers who won the day at Sadowa were on the average much 
younger than the rank and file of our own, or probably of an 
other, army. They marched and fought with an energy whic 
only young limbs exercised in a manner very different from the 
slow parade movements of the British army could have supplied. 
It is natural enough that both of these merits of the most re- 
markable troops of our day should have been recommended for 
imitation in our own army. The crude suggestions at first thrown 
out in favour of an absolute adoption of the Prussian system werex 
of course inapplicable to the very different conditions of military 
service in England. We may ultimately get young soldiers as 
well as Prussia, but this implies a shorter time of service, and a 
more rapid flow of recruits into the ranks, than has been the rule 
of late years in the British army. More recruits means better 
pay, or, what is perhaps more costly and certainly less advan- 
tageous, a higher scale of bounties; and, in any case, the infusion 
of a larger proportion of young men into the ranks can only be a 
gradual process. The fact, however, remains that a soldier is 
scarcely worth his salt unless he is young, strong, and active 
enough to march his twenty miles within the day, and fight a 
battle at the end of it. Nor is rapidity of movement less im- 
portant than endurance; and if we cannot at one stroke 
renew the youth of the British army, there is no reason 
why endurance and speed should not be cultivated by appro- 
priate exercises. No man who has ever walked or run a 
match, or pulled in a boat-race, is ignorant of the immense 
extent to which his powers may be improved even by a few 
weeks training, and it is not too much to say that in a very short 
time the activity and rapidity of movement of our army might 
be easily doubled. Some faint perception of the truth that our 
soldiers are the slowest in the world seems at last to have dawned 
upon the authorities, Even before the value of speed was so 
signally exemplified by the Prussian tactics, the Horse Guards 
gaa to waver in its faith in the solemn mechanical drill upon 


more than fast walking, being what is known in the ranks as a 
steady double. For the first fortnight the course run is to be only 
three hundred yards, and it is not till after six weeks’ practice 
that a gentle trot over one thousand yards is to be exacted. There 
are few civilians, at any rate few Volunteers, who would think 
this more than very moderate exercise; and as the further pre- 
caution is taken of exempting soldiers of more than fifteen years’ 
standing, we have no doubt that the British army will take kindly 
to a new piece of training which will probably show its effect, not 
only in greater efficiency, but in an improved return of health. 
After a time, much more than this must be done if our troops are 
to cope with the more severely trained soldiers of the Continent ; 
but the old habit of funereal movements has been so engrained that 
it would scarcely have been prudent to rush too suddenly into a 
better path, 

Whether it is possible, under our institutions, to rival the or- 
ganization as well as the rapidity of the Prussian troops is a much 
more difficult question. It is no doubt a grand thing to have an 
armed nation at your back; but it is not to be forgotten that this 
is secured in Prussia only by a stringent conscription, which 
would not be endured in this country, except perbaps in the ex- 
citement of a life-and-death struggle. To a certain extent our 
Volunteer forces do supply the place of the Prussian reserves; but, 
compared with our population, the 160,000 enrolled Volunteers 
is an insignificant muster, and of these there are many thousands 
who are little more than nominal soldiers, That on any emer- 
gency the strength of the force could be indefinitely increased, no 
one who knows England will doubt for a moment; but then there 
would be scanty time to make a multitude of raw recruits efficient ; 
and the essence of the system—the maintenance in time of peace 
of a large body of partially-trained men ready to be converted in a 
week or two into thorough soldiers—is sacrificed by the comparative 
smallness of the force. Some whimsical cynics have suggested 
compulsory volunteering as the remedy; but any step, however 
slight, tending to destroy the voluntary character of our civilian 
service would, we believe, be altogether fatal. A conscription for 
the army, so as to keep up a large standing force, would be not 
only costly in the maintenance of the troops, but opposed to all 
that recent experience has taught. Some means of inducing the 
youth of England to enter more generally into the Volunteer 
ranks is the real desideratum, and this it has been thought may 
be indirectly supplied by restoring to activity the Militia law, 
which, though never repealed, has been in abeyance for many 
years. A conscription for the Militia, qualified by many exemp- 
tions, and by liberty to find substitutes in the open market, has 
always been the legal rule, though it is only applied when volun- 
tary recruiting fails. The consequence has been that the sergeants 
of the Line and the Militia have been competing in the same 
field, and the difficulty of replenishing the ranks of the army has 
been largely increased by the abandonment of the Militia-ballot. 
A large Militia, serving for a short time, might be raised by ballot 
with much less interference with the regular recruiting service, 
and the hardship would not be seriously felt if adequate pay were 
given to those who served in person, and a money commutation 
allowed as a relief to those who could not, without the most serious 
loss, devote any considerable time to military service. If the com- 
mutation fee were received by theState, instead of substitutes being 
allowed to be privately purchased at the market price, the cost of 
extending the Militia, and paying it more liberally, might be 
balanced in great part by the commutations received. If a fixed 
money equivalent were in all cases accepted in lieu of per- 
sonal service, it would not be necessary to continue many of 
the existing class-exemptions, but a very useful effect might be 
produced by one that has not hitherto come into operation. If 
every enrolled Volunteer who had been for a certain specified time 
returned as efficient were relieved from the ballot, it would be a 
prudent thing for all to whom a fixed term of continuous service 
or a considerable money payment would be seriously inconvenient 
to become at once efficient Volunteers. For every Militiaman 
actually called out we might thus secure perhaps half a score of 
Volunteers, whose wavering inclinations might be decided by the 
certainty of avoiding the risk of the Militia-ballot. The grand 
object of passing as a proportion as might be of our 
youthful population through a period of military training would, 
it has been suggested, be attained by some arrangement of 
this kind more effectually, and with less hardship, than by any 
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other plan. Whether any of the schemes of this character which 
have been propounded should be adopted is a question not to be 
decided without mature consideration; but, on the other hand, it 
is a question not to be neglected without serious danger. Every 
country in the world but our own is daily increasing its military 
strength, and if England is to hold her own in the councils of 
nations, she must not waste the resources which her traditional 
customs have left available. A conscription in the Continental 
sense is an impossibility, even if it were thought desirable; but a 
Militia-ballot, from which service in the Volunteer ranks should 
be an exemption, would be neither inconsistent with our past 
practice, nor any appreciable hardship upon the people. Every 
young man, it is true, would be liable to pay the service which he 
ewes to his country; but at the same time he would have the 
option of performing it under the Volunteer flag, subject to con- 
ditions so easy as to convert what might otherwise be felt as a 
grievous burden into nothing more serious than healthful recreation. 


RUSSIA AND BOKHARA. 


AS’ was natural, the Russian war with Bokhara has aroused 
more attention than any Br gg event in the campaigns of 
the last three years in Central Asia. The Russian outposts are 
now two or three hundred miles nearer India than they were a few 
years ago, and the echoes of battle are heard more readily in 
Cabul and Peshawur. During the past summer the Indian news- 
papers have been filled with reports of Russian progress, many of 
them obvious exaggerations. The actual fall of Samarcand has 
been asserted, as well as the conclusion of a peace in which the 
defeated sovereign of Bokhara had given the invaders the right 
of garrisoning points in his territory as far as the banks of the 
Oxus. Latterly, it has been said, Russian agents have appeared 
in Cabul, and have crossed our North-western frontier to carry on 
their intrigues. These reports have helped to create an alarm, 
which they ppd reflect, in the Indian public. The definite 
settlement of Russia as our nearest neighbour on the North-west 
of India would be too remarkable a fact not to cause some 
sensation. It is probable, however, that the native newsmongers 
have been going a little too fast. The reports which have 
come to us from Russian sources make no mention of the fall 
of Samarcand, while they describe events of an important cha- 
racter which are very liable to high colouring as they pass 
from hand to hand. Tt is not improbable that the eagerness of 
European questioners, assisted by some misunderstanding, may 
have suggested to the native reporters an exaggeration of the real 
truth. It is safest, in the meantime at any rate, to keep within 
the bounds of the Russian reports, and the facts as they appear 
there are sufficiently significant without any Indian supplement. 
This year’s campaign, though not so decisive as it promised to be, 
marks a very important stage in the Russian conquest of Tartary ; 
and the extension of that conquest to the small remainder of 
Independent Tartary now appears more imminent than ever. 

In former articles we have described the origin of the present 
quarrel with Bokhara—namely, the detention of the Russian 
envoys; and we have also described the failure, in February last, 
of the first expedition against Bokhara. It will be remem- 
bered that General Tcherniaieff, with a small force, left the 
banks of the Syr-Daria towards the end of January, and after a few 
days’ march was brought up at Djouzak, eighty miles to the south- 
ward, and about thirty miles north of Samarcand. After a delay 
of a few days before this town he was obliged to retreat, pursued 
by the Bokharian cavalry, but he was able to occupy in safety 

e camp on the Syr-Daria, at Tchinaz, which he had quitted a 
few days before. Such was the incident which has closed for 
the present the career of General Tcherniaieff, the “conqueror 
of Taschkent.” Shortly after his return he was relieved by 
a@ new commander, General Romanoffsky; but his retirement 
appears to have been determined upon before the news of this 
7 The exploits of the new General have been quite on a par 
with those of Tcherniaieff himself in the two previous years. 
The victory of Irdjar, on the zoth of May last, was really an 
important affuir, and we so treated it on the strength of the tele- 
graphic reports alone. Fuller accounts have since been received ; 
and the victory was followed by the capture of two fortresses—Nau 
and Khodjent—whose fall illustrates the magnitude of the battle 
which made it possible to take them, while the capture of Khod- 
jent is itself most remarkable as a military achievement. One 
consequence of these events was the surrender of the imprisoned 
envoys; and since then no further operations have been reported, 
though it appears by no means certain that peaceful relations have 
been established. The fortunes of Bokhara have, however, been 
deeply affected by what has taken a and the ability of that 
State to renew the contest very much diminished. 

We need not describe very minutely the a of the cam- 
paign. After the retreat from Djouzak, the Russian force appears 
to a remained shut up in Tchinaz, enduring for a long time 
the insults of the Bokharian army, which had advanced to the 
Syr-Daria — a portion of the force being detached across the 
river, and unsettling the whole country up to the very walls of 
Taschkent, the headquarters of the Russian power. The passive 
endurance of the adn fur a very long time lends coun- 
tenance to the supposition that the small force which had 
marched in January in the direction of Samarcand had not been 
increased. This supposition is supported by the positive statement 

that Turkestan, early in the year, was stripped of Russian troops, 


required in Europe in view of more important 

was no increase of force, the subsequent victories ‘boseme- 
more important, having been fought by an army almost bele 

as the only way of escape from a false position, and et te 
accomplished all the results of a bold offensive Bras sab Te 
fighting was provoked by the dispositions for an attack E. 
were apparently being made on the 18th of May by the Bokhar; 
army—composed, it is stated, of 5,000 regular troo: wai 
guns, and 35,000 irregular cavalry. Against this Tartar a > 
the Russians had probably about 5,000 men, and an equal pt | 
of ny to that of the enemy, with the addition, howeyer f 
rocket apparatus, which was afterwards very effective, ’ The 
Russian General determined not to await attack, but m 

out of camp on the 19th of May, taking with him ten days’ 
visions. Both he and the army of Bokhara were on the } 
south bank of the river, but a small Russian detachment a 
moved upon the right bank parallel with the main army, and the 
force was supported by a steamer carrying of the se» 
visions. The troops, it is reported, accomplished twenty miles the 
first day with the thermometer at forty degrees Reaumur, so that 
it must have been a most fatiguing march; and on the 20 
after another advance of fourteen miles, the camp of the Emit 
at Irdjar was reached, and immediately assaulted. For the greater 
part of the day the troops were obliged to march in order 
of battle, the small force making way with difficulty through 
masses of the enemy’s cavalry. The artillery, however was 
well served, in spite of the extreme heat. The camp was 
reached at five o'clock; the assault was organized in two con- 
verging columns, and in half an hour the Bokharian artille 
were bayoneted at their guns, and the position taken, © The 
detachment on the right bank had arrived simultaneously on the 
scene, and added to the enemy’s panic by a few well-directed 
shots. The rout was complete, and camp, artillery, and ba 

fell into the hands of the victors. The Bokharian masses literally 
dissolved, and a few hundred men were all that the Emir could 
muster at Djouzak, to which place the flight was continued, 
ae stores of powder and ammunition were found among the 
spoils, 

The victorious general did not choose to follow on the line of 
retreat which had been taken by the wreck of the enemy. The 
Russian organs say that his motive was to avoid an extension of 
frontier. It is difficult in those countries, we are told, to abandon 
a place which has once been occupied. Such is the state of anarchy 
that the presence of Russian troops, and the order they secure, 
create a Itussian party, which cannot with honour be left unpro- 
tected. To have proceeded to Samarcand and Bokhara would 
therefore have entangled Russia to a disagreeable extent. These 
are very fine sentiments, but they do not seem to have actuated 
General Tcherniaieff, the worst fault of whose plan was the 
danger of failure, aml the actual peril to which the expedition 
would in that case be exposed. When checked, his only safe 
course was precipitate retreat; and General Romanofisky, though 
the victory of Irdjar had much improved the chances of a 
bold expedition, was cautious enough not to risk a second 
failure. What made it rash to advance in the direction of 
Samarcand was the strength of the Bokharians on the left 
flank of the invaders’ line of march. Only a few miles further 
the Syr lay the fortress of Nau; and a little higher up the fortifi 
town of Khodjent, a place of about 40,000 inhabitants, and 
seven miles in circuit. The reduction of these two places was 
certainly desirable before the march southward was begun. 
Accordingly, six days after the battle, on the 26th of May, Nau 
was taken without striking a blow, and the siege of Khodjent was 
begut on the 29th. The Russian accounts give due prominence 
to the value of this place. It is the point of junction of various 
commercial routes—from Kokan, capital of the State of that name, 
to the east, Samarcand and Bokhara to the south, and Taschkent 
to the north. Its fortifications—a double range of lofty and thick 
walls, strengthened by towers and barbettes—were also respectable, 
though insufficiently provided with artillery; and the inhabitants, 
who took a pride in the invincibility of their town, pa to 
defend it with vigour. The gardens and trees round the circuit of 
the walls were cut down to deprive the attack of cover, a portion 
of the roads was inundated from the irrigation canals, and the 
suburbs were completely abandoned, the defence being concentrated 
within the walls. The determination of the inhabitants was 
shown by their riotous repudiation of a surrender which some of 
the authorities negotiated at the commencement of the siege. At 
length, on the 8th of June, after a cannonade of several days, and 
the advance of Russian batteries from one position to another, 
the grand assault was delivered. There were two columns of 
assault on the left bank, and the detachment on the right bank 
also crossed over and participated in the affair. Tho fightin 
lasted from daybreak till night. At two in the afternoon one 
the main columns was fairly checked, but the other column forced 
one of the gates and gained an entrance into the city. Both 
bodies were then reinforced by the reserves, and in a short time the 
main column also gained the gate against which its attack had 
been directed. Having thus obtained a footing, the attacking force, 
as at Taschkent the year before, swept round the walls, and 
place was virtually won—the citadel being also carried. ‘The 18- 
sistance in the town, however, was as obstinate as the defence of 
the walls. The streets were defended foot by foot; barricades 
were erected and mounted with cannon, while marksmen occup! 
the adjoining houses. The streets were with difficulty cleared. 
At length, after 7 p.m, the musketry fire of the defence began to 
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; eeply had the Russian force been engaged that 
slacken but oy say bed been left in charge of the baggage, and 
the General, the moment victory declared in his favour, de- 
tached some troops to the his by 

itive bands. at ar, a great quantity of spo’ 
of the victors. On both most 
disastrous losses in men were inflicted on the enemy. At Irdjar 
the slain were estimated at 1,000, a figure not incredible con- 
sidering the rolonged mer fire; and the losses at Khodjent 
i as great. On the other hand, the Russian loss was 
small, probably from the wild a of fighting characteristic of 
their enemy. It is barely possible that the reported figure of 
twelve wounded at Irdjar is Woe but even the admitted 
100 men at jent is not very serious, G) 
Fags boy the victories was to isolate Bokhara from Kokan, 
thus annihilating at a blow the pretensions of the Bokharian 
of that State; and they also gave Russia a 

m whic vance 
fd object of the campaign was also effected, for the envoys 
were given up shortly afterwards; and since then, if we may trust 
Russian accounts, or rather Russian silence, all has been quiet in 
Turkestan. The only incidents reported are the exchange of some 
formal civilities with the Bokharian sovereign, of whose desi 
nothing is said, and the presentation of ad resses from the in- 
habitants of Taschkent and Khodjent to the Russian commander, 
imploring the continuance of Russian protection; so that we may 
infer that the rule by which a Russian party is created in every 
town occupied has not failed in these cases, notwithstanding the 
obstinate nature of the resistance offered but a short time before. 
Taschkent, according to a St. Petersburg telegram received this 
week, has also been visited by the Governor of Orenburg and 
formally annexed to Russia in conformity with the wish of the 
inhabitants; and Khodjent, we may be sure, will soon have the 
same treatment. It was never very credible that Russia only pro- 
posed to occupy these places for a short time till the inhabitants 
could organize a Government of their own, and we have hitherto 
reasoned on the et that positions once 
taken up would not willing a oned. 

The eh of the te journals as to the relations with 
Bokhara confirms, we think, the suspicion that all is not going 
right, and that no peace has been established, although warlike 
movements have for a time ceased. If terms of peace had 
been agreed to, the Imperial organs would have been — 
to trumpet them It is probable t 
nothing has been done use Russian troops are wanted else- 
a It may be remembered that the outburst of ive 
activity in 1864 had been planned for 1863, but was delayed 
by the Polish insurrection, which left no troops at disposal 
for Asiatic enterprise. The complications of the present year 
in Europe have had a similar paralysing effect, with this 
difference, that the rash movements of the enemy enabled a small 
army to inflict a great disaster. More recently, it has been stated, 
the force in Turkestan has been increased, and if that is the case 
we may expect to hear soon of renewed activity; but we are 
inclined to think that the possible requirements of Russia in 
Europe are still too great to permit any considerable detachments 
being employed so far away. At the same time the state of war 
with Bokhara still exists, and the renewal of active operations 
can only be postponed. Apart from the treatment of the envoys, 
there is the original ground of quarrel, the Bokharian claims on 
Kokan, which are irreconcilable with those of Russia; and the 
Asiatic potentate is all the more likely to press them when he 
sees the difficulty with which Russia maintains a small army in 
his front. Past disasters will perhaps be forgotten in the hope that 
the small force of the invaders may be overwhelmed by numerous 
levies. Moreover, the war has become a religious war, and the 
people of Tartary are too much excited to suffer their rulers to 

@ peace. Russia therefore remains committed to this struggle ; 
and its only termination, we need hardly say, must be the con- 
— and absorption of the Tartar State. In spite of every 

culty, we cannot doubt that a force will be got together some- 
how, sufficient for the task of subjugation. All this is quite 
consistent with the supposition which has been hazarded, that 
Russia would prefer to stay and consolidate her power in the 
valley of the Syr before advancing any further. Very likely 
she would ; but she will not withdraw altogether, and the rivalries 
of native princes are such that she is not allowed to stop at 
any particular point. Every step creates new jealousies and 
new enmities, and the native States are too ignorant to per- 
ceive that submission to everything that has been done is their 
only Fea of future safety. The early conquest of Bokhara, 
erefore, as we have often urged, is an event which may already 

> Agen on. Coupled, as it must be, with the conquest of 
va and the valley of the Amu-Daria, it will undoubtedly be 

an event of much moment to our Indian Empire. No one sup- 
poses that it will tempt Russia to attack India, at least for many 
iL to come; but the opportunities which she will have of 
mo acting us after these acquisitions are greatly under-estimated. 
* e me nature of the country which she is annexing, and 
® nidges of the Hindu-Kush, which must be surmounted before 
yw —_ reach India, are triumphantly pointed to as complete 
rs €s to all Russian intermeddling. But two things are for- 
i the First, however difficult the country may be at present 
at ih march of armies, the difficulty will cease for a Power 
ese ben possession, which can march troops to its new frontier, 
ttle order, but in convenient detachments. In the districts 


already acquired the roads and communications have been abund~ 
antly improved by digging lines of wells, establishing settlements 
at suitable intervals, and persuading the nomads to follow agricul. 
tural pursuits. In the advance through the Kirghiz desert the 
Russian base was necessarily on the distant Ural; but already 
in Kokan a fertile country has been found which will serve 
for a new base, and the oases of Khiva and Bokhara will be 
equally suitable. The upper valley of the Amu-Daria is also 
most favourably spoken of for its fertility, and under good 
government it would easily support a vast population. eer 
then, in possession of the whole country to the Hindu-Kush, woul 

have no difficulty in collecting a large army at her own convenience, 
in the extreme south. Next, as to the passage of the Hindu- 
Kush, it seems to be forgotten that the mountains can be turned 
by marching on Herat and Candahar, and thence to the Indus; 
but at any rate the Hindu-Kush is not an impracticable range. 
Invading armies, from the days of Alexander downwards, have 
crossed it repeatedly, and two at least of its passes are known to 
modern travellers to be passable for modern artillery. The danger 
to Persia, when Russia shall overlap it on the east, as it does 
now on the north, is also to be considered. How long would it 
take, if Russia desired, to overrun all Persia to the Persian Gulf, 
and seize our telegraph wires, perhaps the future railway down 
the Euphrates valley? These questions are sufficient to indicate 
the problems which will be raised by the further extension of 
Russian conquests in the direction of India. Indian statesmen 
— before address themselves to the difficult task of their 
solution, 


SEDUCTION AND INFANTICIDE. 


1. 
of infanticide and all its correlative questions 
are far too important, both on moral and economical grounds, 
to be dismissed summarily. If discussion serves no other pur- 
pose, it at least serves the purpose of stimulating inquiry, and 
thus enabling us to arrive at more trustworthy data than any we 
yet possess. Hitherto ep praead of some, the purism of others, 
and the apprehensions of all have prevented investigations which 
are absolutely necessary for a correct understanding of one 
branch of statistics, and that one bearing upon the moral and 
social condition of a large section of the a It is not 
likely that for some time to come we shall acquire the in- 
formation which we seek. It must be sought in so many 
quarters, official and non-official, its supply depends upon the 
humours or the prejudices of so many persons, and it involves so 
many personal investigations, that we can only expect to meet 
with difficulty and obstruction in attempting to arrive at an accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject. Still, if we should succeed in 
obtaining a clear view of certain facts and getting rid of certain 
prejudices, we shall have made no inconsiderable progress towards 
arresting evils which are the ugliest reproach of our modern 
civilization. 

It cannot be too often repeated that, so far as we have any trust- 
worthy proof, the crime of infanticide, in its strict sense, is not so 
common as it is reported to be. There may be in our villages or 
cities hardened Locuste who do not scruple to terminate by poison 
the lives of the poor infants committed to their care, But we 
believe it to be wholly impossible that there should be many such 
hags living amongst us, or that any of them could enjoy a long 
impunity of crime. While we repeat this, we also repeat that 
infant mortality is due to a neglect which, in many cases, is not 
unstudied, or at any rate is not unanticipated; and that this 
happens not less frequently among married than among un- 
married women in a certain grade of society. Deplorable as 
the fact is, the reasons are not far to seek. The dislike for 
the cares of maternity springs from the recollection of times 
and circumstances essentially different from those which we 
see. Before the nt flush of commercial and industrial pros- 
perity had intensified the demand for labour and in its 
remuneration, every additional child was a millstone round the 
neck of a married artisan. Any one who attended the meetings 
of the discontented mechanics in our large towns between the 
years 1839 and 1849 must remember the frequent and hacknied 
allusion to the poor man’s wretched home, and his children asking 
in vain for bread, which formed the staple of Chartist oratory. No 
doubt, in those bad times, when the recklessness of the mechanic 
survived the means of gratifying his appetites, a large family was 
indeed a great misfortune. He could earn nothing for them, and 
the duty of looking after them prevented his wile from earning 
anything. But now times are changed. The men who could not 
then get more than eighteen shillings for six days’ work now get 
twenty-five or ry shillings for four days and a half, and 
might get more in a week if a had the courage to throw off the 
yoke of the Union despotism. Still the feeling which was created 
in days of penury, struggles, and competition, survives, not indeed 
among the majority, but among a considerable number. In 
fact, it seems to have passed from the domain of sentiment 
into that of theory. It was only a week ago that we quoted 
from one of the o: of the working-classes the inculcation 
of the doctrine that the working-classes ought to study Malthus, 
and avoid having large families. Now, every one knows 
what this means. If any one is ignorant of it, he can easily 
obtain information by consulting the first working mechanic 
he meets on his next visit to Paris. It points to a signal 
diminution in the rate of population, which, though it pro- 
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ceeds from other causes in the higher ranks of life, has not 
been, till of late years, thought possible in the lower, And 
we strongly suspect that, if the subject could be probed 
scientifically, we should find that the same effects were pro- 
ceeding from the same cause in a somewhat higher grade—that 
de which struggles to keep up all the appearances of gentility 
in spite of small salaries and slow promotion. It is from persons 
of this grade that the advertisement recently quoted by a contem- 
ovary, offering 2 child for adoption in a fashion familiar to New 
Work but strange in London, most probably emanated. 

Here, then, we have causes in operation which have nothing to 
do with unchastity or seduction. The phenomenon which was 
common among the patrician houses of Imperial Rome, and is now 
common both among the higher and the middle classes of the 
French capital, is threatening to repeat itself here amongst a respect- 
able section of society which, for the most part, still cherishes 
the parental affections, Nor is it wholly improbable that the ten- 
dency may receive an impulse from the authoritative dictation 
of some of those associations which are striving to place capital in 
subjection to labour. To narrow the supply of labourers is to 
enhance their value. If, with the increase of wealth of all kinds— 
money, imports, produce,and machinery—there is not also a corre- 
sponding increase of working-men, it 1s quite clear that those to 
whom the labour-market is limited can make their own terms 
respecting the duration and the remuneration of their work. This 
was the lesson which was impressed on the artisan class in the 
days of scant employment and low wages. That they should have 
deterred to admit its value or to put the teaching in practice until 
years of prosperity had accustomed them to habits of self- 
indulgence, is one of those things which it is easier to see than to 
understand. But the fact itself has a direct bearing on the 
measures which ought to be taken for the prevention of 
infanticide. 

It has often been proposed to establish Foundling Hospitals for 
the reception of illegitimate children. The obvious reply generally 
given has been deemed unanswerable. “ Why,” it has been said, 
“should you give to the unchaste and unmarried mother the 
aid and consolation which you refuse to the virtuous wife?” Of 
course nothing could be said by way of rejoinder, so long as it was 
assumed that infanticides were numerous, and were always com- 
mitied by young women who had been “ruined.” But now—when 
there seems much stronger reason to suppose that the crime of 
deliberate child-murder is rarely committed, but that an undue 
proportion of children born in certain classes die through neglect, 
and that an artificial sterility is studied in a greater degree than 
was formerly known—considerations of humanity and of prudence 
equally dictate the duty of inquiring whether some means cannot 
be devised of correcting an evil which, uncorrected, may assume a 
serious magnitude. We cannot afford to eradicate the domestic affec- 
tions from any portion of our population; least of all that most pure 
and holy of all the affections, the love of a mother for her children. 
Nothing would so surely tend to the deterioration of the national 
character as accustoming mothers in humble circumstances to think 
that it was a providential mercy when their tender children had died 
through insufficient care, insufficient food, or insufficient clothing. 
Fortunately, the kindlier feelings of family and home are too rife 
among our rural population to encourage the suspicion that this 
moral obtuseness can ever spread widely throughout the country. 
But it is different in London and some of the larger centres of 
industry, where the bustle and conflict of competition, the love of 
pleasure, or a desire to rise in the world, stifles for a time the 
natural instincts of parental love. It is of urgent importance that 
a loose and seliish indiiierence to the welfare of children should be 
discouraged before it petrifies into utter and total hardness of 
heart; and every philanthropist will second any rational attempt 
to discourage it. Apart, moreover, from considerations which to a 
cynic may appear only sentimental, there are others which may 
have some weight upon economical grounds. It is now a quarter 
of a century since we were all complaining of a redundant popula- 
tion, and crying out for some mode of reducing a plethora which 
seemed to outgrow all available means of subsistence. Emigra- 
tion was the remedy most frequently prescribed and most favour- 
ably received. And emigration has now been going on until it 
carries off annually a number of people nearly equal to the annual 
excess of births over deaths. In other words, the aggregate popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom remains very nearly stationary. Of 
course this result is mainly due to the absolute decrease in the 
amount of the Irish population. But this is not irrelevant to the 
question, which is one of the supply of labour, generally, through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland. Since 1850 an impetus has been 

iven to every kind of production and every kind of manufactory. 
ew kinds of manufacture have been introduced, and old kinds 
extended. The demand everywhere is for hands, more hands. 
Strike after strike attests the insufficient numbers and the com- 
= organization of the operatives. The army shares this want. 
e recruiting sergeant complains as much as the capitalist. 
Nor is it only in mills and large establishments, or in the 
army, that this inadequacy of the labouring population shows 
iteell’ The want of domestic servauts is more sensibly felt every 
day. Higher wages are paid than formerly, and less effective 
service is given. Emigration tells too upon this class, New 
fields of employment open out for men in the colonies no less 
than at home. The men, too, who return home, after making 
some money, for the purpose of marrying, not unfrequently 
select English maid-servants as their wives. All this tells 


sensibly in the course of a few years. Emigration begets emi 
tion, and one kind of employment or investment. necessitates 
another. So far from finding our population redundant, we shal] 
soon regard it as stinted. Every infant accession to it will be wel- 
comed as a possible auxiliary to our industrial progress, The 
persons who will be the last to find this out wil be the yo 
parents of children, just beginning the world themselves, rd 
many of these, during their early struggles, it will be difficult to 
impress the belief that children are a material gain and ben 
not merely a sentimental pleasure. At any rate it will be, not 
for their advantage only, but for the general good, that more effec. 
tual means should be taken for protecting and rearing infant 
life than are now adopted ; and that the little wretches who are 
at present left to the cruel indifference of hirelings should be 
trained by the parish or the State to be useful in after life, 

Of course objections may be made to this, as to any other 
proposal. It may be stigmatized as degrading the honest poor 
and encouraging the vicious poor; as wounding the self 
respect of the industrious by an offer of alms, and rewardi 
the misconduct of the profligate by absolving them from the 
=. of unchastity. Neither of these objections is valid, 
Ve do not pledge ourselves to details; we only hint a prin 
ciple. The hospital or training-house need not be purel 
eleemosynary. It may be, at least in part, self-supporting. it 
they do not pay at the time, the parents may repay later in 
life. Again, as to the encouragement which such a provision 
might give to immorality, we believe this objection to be hi 
exaggerated, if even it has any solid foundation to rest on at 
The women who lose their chastity lose it either in a gust of 
sudden and uncontrollable passion or after long deliberation. T 
sin either because they have vehement emotions which they can- 
not always command, or because they love idleness and p 
bonnets, which a life of honest labour cannot always give 
them. In either case, such a provision as this can only ina 
very inappreciable degree increase the temptations to unchastity, 
The former class of women do not think of having children 
at the moment of their fall, When they begin to think 
about it, it is oftener the shame and reproach than the 
expense of maternity that fills them with fear; and the shame and 
reproach they still must bear, especially if they come of strict and 
severe parents. As to women of the other class, they have no 
dread of shame, and, if they had children—which is not often likely 
to be the case—they would be saved by such institutions from 
the exhibition of a cruel neglect. The virtue of individual women 
would suffer but little, while the public conscience would be 
spared the toleration of a hateful insensibility, and the public 
interests would be promoted by establishments which rescued 
helpless and innocent babies from an early grave to make them 
good and useful subjects of the Crown. A practical illustration 
would thus ~ given of the yom that the worst use to which 
any human being, young or old, can be put, is to de it, or 
suffer it to it has been of 
crime. In a few years we shall require the services, manual or 
mental, of every child born in the kingdom; and it becomes our 
interest, no less than our duty, to see that none of these little ones 
perish unnecessarily. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNION SOCIETY. 


men may safely be congratulated on the 
opening of the new rooms of the Union Society. From a 
architectural point of view, the only cause for complaint is that 
the building has crept into so retired a corner. Still, the Society 
has comparatively come into the light of day from the singular 
retreats in which it had previously lurked. The old “ cavernous 
tavernous” room, of which Lord Houghton spoke so fe 
was succeeded sixteen years ago by a still gloomier abode. 
the eloquent speeches ‘delivered within its walls by attached 
members of the Church, and all the alterations by which it bad 
been adapted for its purpose, failed to purify it thoroughly from 
its old meeting-house flavour. To the last it resembled a Dis- 
senting chapel whose pews had been sold under a distress, more 
than a mimic House of Commons. ‘The comparison with the 
splendours of Oxford was specially humiliating to Cambridge; 
and we hope that this change in its outward circumstances may 
correspond to a fresh development of internal vigour. For, what- 
ever its weaknesses, the Union certainly discharges some oe 
portant functions, and its memory is pleasant to o d members 
the University. Lord Houghton, in _ his agreeable 
speech, spoke of some of the distinguished men, such as i 
‘Tennyson, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kinglake, and others, of whom 1 
could boast in his time. We need not inquire too curiously how 
much of their future eminence was due to the training rece! 
within its walls; but most of them will look back upon 
training with particular pleasure. Thus, it is possible ° 
that Mr. Tennyson might have written the greater part 
Memoriam if ‘he had not belonged to the Union. | In = 
however, of the most graceful of the poems he of tt 
associations revived by a visit to the University; he hears agar 
the “tumult of the halls,” the chapel-organ, and “the pulse 
racing oars”—all of them pleasant as recalling past times, 
they have their drawbacks at the moment of enjoyment for 
to whom uncomfortable dinners, compulsory church-services © 
severe training are apt to be annoyances. But that upon W 
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chiefly running, as it would appear, upon political economy. They 
4 concern 

are said to have . « + mind and art 

And labour and the changing mart, 

‘And all the framework of the land. 


: discussions to which Mr. Tennyson refers were 
be Lorpry Union, but amongst a select set of friends, whose 
conversations would doubtless have been far superior to any at 
all common amongst undergraduates. Yet, if even they could 
have been recorded, they must at best have been boyish criticisms 

n most of the topics concerned. It is not of course the value 
the results, but the first energetic employment of youth- 
ful faculties, which makes such discussions pleasant to re- 
collect and sometimes even to listen to, Great as is the nonsense 
metimes contained in Union orations, they are not the less 
interesting as trials of the powers of the orator. The audacity 
with which he solves all problems in heaven or earth, or draws 
the widest possible generalizations from the narrowest collection 
of facts, are excellent symptoms of mental activity. It is pleasant 
to think that there was a time when you believed that all men 
were equal, and that, by applying this dogma to politics, you 
could decide every conceivable question offhand. A great 
majority of Union orators are almost invariably desperate 
Radicals. The majority of the 
are, 2s Lord Houghton remarked, Conservatives of the mos 

x ; the voting is as steady as Mr. Walpole him- 
pec go esire, in of Church and Queen and our 
glorious Constitution; and against this solid Tory phalanx 
all the rhetoric of fiery Radicals and premature Republicans 
spends itself in low, whether 

the whole creditable or not to the University, we n no 

pate oh but Mr. Mill’s celebrated theorem as to the connection 
between Conservatism and stupidity is certainly true amongst 
young men in.general, The ne a young 
man may be, the more certain he is to believe both that every- 
thing indy and that he knows how to put it right Arora 
taneously. Later in life, he becomes reconciled to many things, 
and finds that the obstacles in the path of the Reformer are greater 
than he took them to be. But if a clever young manis not a 
thorough-going Radical, it can only be because he thinks it more 
paradoxicel, and therefore to be a Conser- 
vative of some fanciful type. Hence the genuine Union orator is 

retty certain to be snietand to support such a motion as we once 
| see Pa gent “that all the laws of this society be repealed” ; 
and under “ is understand England, or 
the civilized world in general. To such a young man the Union 
affords a very safe and delightful vent for clantiaees enthusiasm ; 
and it is not impossible that it may help him to learn the im- 
portant lesson that a good deal of what he says is nonsense. It is 
odd how very different a speech sounds when it is made in public 
and when it is made to your private chairs and tables, 

To provide a vent for this natural ebullition is not, however, 
the most valuable office of the Union. Lord Houghton and the 
other speakers gave a great deal of guod advice to their hearers, 
which, it may be presumed, will have as much effect as good advice 
generally produces. They were told, for example, that they 
would do well to intermingle occasional debates upon literature 
with their ordinary political discussions; to propose, according 
accustomed that in = of House 

ukspeare 18 an over-rated poet, or that Sir Walter Scott is 
decidedly superior to Miss Ppraddon, Or, again, they might 
argue upon historical questions, and discuss the propriety uf 

. Lawcett, on the other hand, called attention to the melan- 
choly fact that in the last Ministry there were no less than nine 
first-class men from Oxford, and only one, we believe, from Cam- 
bridge. He apparently inferred that a careful attendance upon the 
Union, as a school for statesmen, might result in equalizing this 
a good thing for to keep 
a rest 1m literature or history or politics is undeniable. It 
1s certainly a fault in our University sare that it tends to en- 

en in particular are apt to entertain an unfound 
contempt for all knowledge which is not adapted for the Senate- 
D poses is admi to audable; and it is also 
— becoming to study, with at least equal devotion, the arts 
most with toleration, if not with positive disfavour. 
hears of them with the same’ sort of feeling as 
whist teman hears of a clergyman or playing 
7 Te 1s nothing positively wrong about it, but it is to a 
— extent anomalous and improper. So far as the Union 
Enelish I upon students that a man may spend a little time upon 
view or the of the day, without con- 
; inbecility, it certainly does service. It 
other purposes besides those of winning a 
wianglership or a place in the classical tripos. Only we doubt 
Union is a very powerful machine for Pp 
Universite oe 8 mission to Oxford to convince the members of that 
thers pd of the merits of Shelle y shows indeed that in his day 
the 7 ar ea amount of literary enthusiasm, But, as a 
) ebates upon such topics are apt to be languid. Even if 


allam before 


orator takes the trouble to 
condemning Charles ge © to read a chapter of 


pounding his defects, his audience certainly do not trouble them- 


selves to prepare for him. Now, to make the practice of speaking 
at all useful, it is necessary to be stimulated by a strong feel- 
ing amongst your hearers. Amateur lecturing is very poor 
ractice indeed, whatever may be said for amateur debating. 

t produces conceit, and does not tend to produce readiness in 
rep y or argument. Such discussions are really of use only 
when the avowed subject is made a pretext for something else— 
when the orator says, for cunt, that to appreciate the 
character of Charles I. it is n to form a distinct opinion as 
to the merits of Mr. Bright’s present agitation. The fact is that 
the essential merit of a debating society is that it should provoke 

lenty of party feeling. The great lesson which the young orator 

earns is the lesson of impudence. Teachers and professors of the 
more serious studies are apt to insist upon the necessity of modesty ; 
and, within due limits and upon proper occasions, there can be no 
doubt that it has its merits, But a superfluous modesty, if not a 
vice, is a very great hindrance to virtue. Every one has pitied the 
forlorn position of an ordinary Englishman addressing his fellow- 
creatures. The groundwork of many speeches is a rumble of in- 
articulate sounds, from which a few h finished sentences detach 
themselves at intervals. A very little practice will remove this 
weakness in most cases, and will even enable the orator to attain 
that last pitch of perfection at which he knows what to do 
with his hands. To acquire the art of putting together tolerably 
connected sentences in public is worth something on its own 
account ; but indirectly it leads to a good deal more, For a man 
who can talk with point and vigour upon political or other ques- 
tions has made no inconsiderable step towards knowing something 
about them. It is true that he may stop short at this point; and 
he is likely to do so if he falls into the besetting sin of orators of 
the Union class, that of —_ buffoonery. Too many young men 
discover the real value of what they are saying, and are therefore 
content merely to make themselves laughed at. The advan 
then gained is simply that of fluency, which is indeed 
no means contemptible. But if a man can only manage to 
take himself seriously, and, if possible, to be convinced that 
the eyes of England are upon him, he is really on the way to 
some solid knowledge. At the very lowest, he acquires a fami- 
liarity with the names of current ideas, which is useful in the same 
way as a child’s scribbling with a pencil may be useful, though his 
drawings are worthless. He becomes accustomed to the tools of 
his art. -And, even if really profound knowledge is still beyond 
his reach, he has at any rate learnt a good many of the 7 
fallacies, which is the necessary first stage towards seeing throu 
them. To do this effectively requires the stimulus of a lively 
some a man ‘tual’ fighting. 
really handy with his weapons. Before trying act ting. 
practice with the gloves is very useful; but it is not much oun 
without a vigorous antagonist. 

However superficial the discussion of political questions must 
necessarily be in such an assembly as the Union, there is there- 
fore much to be learnt from them, both as an introduction to 
more profound studies and as practice in the art of logical fencing. 
This last, indeed, is often brought to a very fair pitch of per- 
fection at the Union. Many haranguers of public meetings—not 
to say many members of Polemes—aenle certainly meet with 
their match in some of their juvenile rivals, For to put in a neat 
retort, or to make an irritating misrepresentation of an opponent’s - 
arguments, does not require profound study so much as a readi- 
ness and humour which is often developed amongst under- 
graduates, and sometimes indeed disappears in maturer years. 
And for such purposes as these neither literature nor history nor 
politics affords the best field for the young enthusiast. The real 
thing in the Union, as in the House of Commons and in every 
other assembly, is a good spice of personality. To impeach the 
treasurer for spending too much money upon a new set of 
chairs, or to denounce the unconstitutional interference of the 
president with liberty of debate, gives the most brilliant oppor- 
tunity for the rising orator. The art known to penny-a-liners as 
that of pouring “ scathing sarcasms”’ or “ biting witticisms ” upon 
a devoted opponent may be practised in all its branches at a -— 
Union debate. If the politicians of the future are not likely to 
lay very deep foundations of knowledge within the walls of the 
new building, nor in this sense to add a new and important branch 
of study to the University course, they may certainly learn how 
to put uncharitable constructions upon the hes of an an- 
tagonist, how to find out the or gece joints of his armour, 
and generally how to get the laugh upon their own side of a per- 
sonal debate—which is frequently a useful art, and sometimes a 
virtuous one. 


REVIEWS. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS.* 


ye eee says Mr. Hallam, is the first French classic— 
the first writer of whose works an educated man is ashamed 
to be entirely ignorant. It is scarcely necessary to give any 
minute account of a book which is so familiar to almost every 
reader as Montaigne’s Essays. Most people have dipped into 
it more or less extensively, though it may be doubted whether 
any one, in the absence of some ial motive or i 


sympathy with the author, ever it through. Indeed it 


to read a play of Shakspeare before ex- 


* Essais de Michel de Montaigne. 
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is not meant to be read through. Its proper use is to be 
treated as its author treated other books, “Je ne cherche 
aux livres,” he’ says, “ qu’’ m’y donner du plaisir par un hon- 
neste amusement.” . “Si ce livre me fasche, j’en prends 
un autre, et ne m’y addonne qu’aux heures ov |]’ennuy de rien 
faire commence & me saisir.” The Essays are just the sort 
of book which may be taken at an odd time, opened any- 
where, and laid aside at any moment; and this, if we are 
not much mistaken, is the manner in which they are, and 
ought to be, generally read. For, after all that has been said in 
their praise, it must be owned that they are long-winded to a 
degree, full of repetitions of the same thought under a variety 
of very similar forms, and as garrulous, vain, and egotistical as 
the letters of a newspaper correspondent in the middle of the 
long vacation. Montaigne’s delight in spilling himself over reams 
of paper was a peculiarity in his own day, and the undeniable vein 
of genius which runs through his writings combined with the 
novelty of the process to give it extraordinary interest. Since his 
time we have been absolutely deluged with confessions and self- 
revelations. Novelists and journalists have vied with each other 
in beating out their own and their neighbours’ experiences, feel- 
ings, and loose thoughts upon things in general, into sheets of 
literary tinfoil, and Montaigne stands at the head of an immensel 

large and by no means respectable lite family. It would, 
however, be foolish to allow this to blind us either to 
Montaigne’s real merits, or to the peculiar position which 
he undoubtedly fills in literary history. Times have changed 
since he wrote, and his critics ought to remember that Bohemian- 
ism, as we should call it, was far more excusable in his day 
than in our own. Irregularity, unsystematic shrewdness, gay 
audacity in speculation have their place and their use as 
well as more solemn qualities; and if ever there was an age in 
which an emphatic expression of such a turn of mind was needed, 
it was the age of fierce war and passionate controversy in which 
Montaigne lived. It ought also to be said of Montaigne that his 
eternal babble and wandering was quite unconscious. He was not 
himself a penny-a-liner, though he was the father of the whole 
brood. He actually was what the modern gossip wishes to 
be, and he lived at a time when intelligent gossip was greatly 
required as a a to fierce, ignorant, and overbearing 
dogmatism. The babble of the — day is bad because it 
indisposes people to serious thought on serious subjects on which 
materials for serious thought are available in any quantity. 
We live in an age of real science, authentic history, and fruit- 
ful inquiry, upon which men both can and ought to exercise 
their faculties steadily and in earnest. Hence the levity of 
style which so many modern writers choose to assume in dis- 
cussion and description is for the most part mere idleness 
and self-indulgence, for it is very seldom graceful enough 
to have an independent artistic value. In Montaigne’s time 
it was nearly the only available weapon of offence against a 
harsh tyranny which had so darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge that the first and most sew 4 of all intellectual 
necessities was to get rid of the burdens which it laid on 
the minds of men. The best thing to be said of Montaigne is 
that his Essays are a protest on behalf of human nature and 
common sense against mock science, and that in his days there 
was hardly any true knowledge to be disrespectful to. ‘ Science,” 


‘he says, “ treats matters too finely, in an artificial way, different 


from that which is common and natural. My page makes love 
and understands it. Read him Leon the Jew or Ficinus; it is about 
him, his thoughts, and his actions, yet he understands nothing. I 
do not know my own common movements when I read about them 
in Aristotle. They have been covered and dressed up in different 
clothes to suit the schools, God prosper them! If I was in 
the trade I would naturalize art as they artificialize nature ” (“Je 
naturalisefois l’art autant comme ils artialisent la nature’’). This 
appears to us to be the true view and the justification of his 
scepticism, which, in our own days, would no doubt Lave been far 
less thoroughgoing than he makes it. 


It is difficult to choose particular specimens as illustrations 
of Montaigne’s way of thinking, because characteristic sen- 
tences and illustrative points turn up in every part of the 
Essays in a manner which baffles all calculation, and without 
any apparent connection with the matter ostensibly in hand. 
To take one illustration amongst a thousand. Near the 
end of the book (Book III. ch. vi.) Montaigne gives a very 
striking sketch of the magnificence and luxury of the old 
Loman spectacles, and, passing from it, repeats the reflection 
which every one makes, but which can never be worn out, as to 
the indefinitely small proportion which our knowledge of past 
times bears to our ignorance of them. Thence he diverges into a 
really beautiful set of reflections on the discovery of America, full 
of that delicate sense of humour which has become rare amongst 
French writers, and which in his case an Englishman is apt (no 
doubt fantastically) to connect with his Gascon blood and possible 
relationship to the English :— 

Our world has just found another (and who can say whether it is the last 
of the family, since the damons, the sibyls, and we were ignorant of this one 
till the other day ?), as large, as full, aud as well-limbed (membru) as itself, 

yet so new and so childish that we are still teaching it itsabe. It is 
not yet fifty years since it was ignorant of letters, weights and measures, 
dress, corn, and vines; it was still naked, and lived only on the supplies 
of its nursing mother. . . . It was a baby world; we have not ing to 
it and forced it into our manners by our valour and natural force, nor have 


we won it by our justice and goodness, nor subdued it by our magna- 
nisnity. 


He goes on to show how t were the nat i 
and other natives and how Hit 
got except injury from the — knowledge of their conque 
After several pages about Cortes, Pizarro, and Montezy a 
‘finishes the digression by returning to the subject of the pe. : 
which it occurs, What was that subject?—Coaches, ‘The J 
nection is as follows:—The essay begins about sea-sickn hart 
which Montaigne says he was very sales, though he thon t 
it was not caused, as Plutarch supposed, by fear. He 
that he hated travelling by coach, litter, or boat, or in an 
other way than on horseback. This reminds him that Mak 
Antony was the first person who had acoach at Rome, that 
Heliogabalus had his coach drawn by tigers, stags, dogs, 
and that Firmus preferred ostriches. “The strangeness of these 
inventions puts into my head the fancy that it is a sort of pusil. 
lanimity in monarchs, and a proof that they do not sufficien 
understand their position, when they labour to set themselves oe 
and make a show by excessive expenses.” This introduces the 
uestion, what expenses are excessive ? This brings up the Roman 
shows. They introduce the e which we have already referred 
to, and after many pages of that comes the conclusion:—“‘Retym. 
bons a nos coches’; instead of them, and of any other sort of car- 
riage, they [the Peruvians] were carried on the shoulders of men, 
and the last King of Peru, on the day when he was taken, was 
carried thus on a golden frame sitting in a chair of gold, in the 
midst of his ig As his bearers were killed, others took their 
places till the King himself was killed. ‘With this the 
abruptly concludes. This essay is as good a specimen of the 
relaxed, easy-going way in which Montaigne put down upon paper 
whatever came into his head as any one of scores of others which 
might be chosen instead of it. 

Tee is indeed one essay, and only one, which is rather more 
systematic, and which may be considered as the nearest approach 
to be found in Montaigne’s writings to a systematic exposition of 
his views on the subjects to which he attached real interest and 
importance. It is the Apology of Raymond of Sebonde. It fills 
112 octavo pages, very close W apoes in smali: type, and sets 
forth—not, it is true, systematically nor even consecutively, but at 
all events very fully—the views which have specially associated 
with the author's name the reputation of universal scepticism. We 
will try to give a very concise account of it. nie by sayi 
that Pierre Bunel, “a man of much reputation for nowbeiag in 
history,” after staying at a with the essayist’s father, gave 
him, on leaving, a book called Theologia Naturalis sive Liber Crea- 
turarum Magistri Raimondi de Sebonde. It was written in bad 
Spanish with Latin terminations, and Bunel thought it would be 
very useful and appropriate to the time, “for it was then that the 
novelties of Luther began to come into credit, and to shake our 
ancient faith in many places; in which he was quite right, fore- 
seeing well, by the principles of reason, that this malady would 
rapidly degenerate into an execrable atheism.” Old Montaigne 
laid the book aside, but a few days before his death told his son 
to translate it into French, which he accordingly did :— 

I thought the imagination of this author beautiful, the frame of his 
work well arranged, and his design full of piety. As many people amuse 
themselves by reading it, and especially the ladies, to whom we all owe 
service, I have often been able to help them in freeing the book from two 
principal objections which are made to it. Its op is bold and courageous. 
‘the author undertakes by human and natural reasons to establish and 
verify against atheists all the articles of the Christian religion ; in which, to 
tell the truth, I find him so firm and so happy that I do not think it 
to argue that case more powerfully. 

Of the author himself Montaigne says he knows nothing except 
that he was a Spanish physician at Toulouse who lived about two 
hundred years before his own — in the fourteenth century; 
and that “‘ Adrianus Turnebus, who knew everything, told me that 
he thought the book must be some quintessence taken from Thomas 
Aquinas, for that that genius alone, full as it was of infinite 
erudition and wonderful subtlety, was capable of such thoughts. 
The “two principal objections” which Montaigne undertakes to 
answer in his apology are, first, that Christians are wrong m 
wishing to support their faith by human arguments, as it is to 
be conceived only by faith, and by a particular inspiration of 
divine grace ; oan: secondly, that the arguments of Raimond are 
weak and inconclusive. His answer to the first objection appears 
to be that the behaviour of Christians in general shows that they 
ee only by accident, and have little or no superna’ 

‘aith :— 

We find ourselves in a country where Christianity is professed ; or we 
think of its antiquity or the authority of those who have maintained it; oF 
we fear its threats to unbelievers, or follow its promises. These considerations 
ought indeed to be employed upon our faith, but only as makeweights; 4 
different religion, other witnesses, promises and threats of another 
might impress on us in the same manner a different belief. We are 
Christians by the same title as we are natives of Perigord or Germany. 


Hence we need all the arguments we can get, and may ae 
pared by a writer like Raymond to receive a supernatu oa 
The answer to the second objection is, apparently, that ey or 
arguments are no weaker than any others, that we know nothing, 
or hardly anything, upon any subject, and that we are, too poor 
creatures to have a right to doubt the truth of Christianity :— 
The method that I take to beat down this frenzy, and which appan 
me the most proper, is to crush and tread under foot human pride an . 
ness; to make them feel the inanity, vanity, and nothingness of man ; 
snatch from their hands the weak arms of their reason, to make my bend 
the head and bite the earth under the authority and reverence of th 
majesty. . . Down with Think (abattons ce cuider), the foundation-stone 


of the tyranny of the evil spirit. 
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is apology is an outpouring of scepticism which fits 
e to the orthodox preface by which 
as aw! troduced. Indeed, Montaigne’s answers to the two objec- 
it is ‘with which he has to deal eed to prove, when put 
together, that it is right to argue on religious matters, but wrong 
uire arguments. e ought to be content with feeble 
pote: rem usive ones, and to look only at those which are used on 
the orthodox side. To the ordinary human mind this method 
would probably appear to involve a good deal of waste of time. An 
ment is simply worthless unless it establishes what it asserts. 
ving speedily got through the argumentative part of his 
moe. Montaigne proceeds to heap up, at an extraordinary 
and indeed tiresome length, illustrations of the sceptical view of 
thi He begins with a long sermon on the text that “pre- 
sumption is our natural and original malady,” in —- of which 
he gives all sorts of instances 0: the superiority of beasts to men. 
Taken as a whole, it is tedious and commonplace, but it is full of 
shrewdness. Beasts, he says, may speak, for all we can tell, for 
we can say what we have to say by signs :— 

Quoi des mains? nous requerons, nous promettons, appellons, congedions, 
menacecns, prions, supplions, nions, refusons, interrogeons, admirons, nom- 
brons, confessons, repentons, craignons, vergoignons, doubtons, instruisons, 
commandons, absolvons, injurions, mesprisons, desfions, despitons, flattons, 

Jaudissong, benissons, humilions, mocquons, reconcilions, recommendons, 
festoyons, rejouissons, complaignons, attristons, descomfortons, desesperons, 
estonnons, escrions, taisons, et quoi non ? 
And he on to tell the story of Agis, who, when asked by an 
am or after a long speech what answer he was to carry home, 
said, “ That I have let you ~ as much and as long as you liked 
without saying a single word.” “Voila pas,” says Montaigne, in 
French which it would be a shame to try to translate, “un taire 
parlier et bien intelligible ?” In his comparison between men 
and beasts, Montaigne shows perhaps rather too little than too 
much scepticism, for he receives as perfectly authentic the most 
wonderful fables about animals—ag, for instance, that “in 
Thrace above Amphipolis” the hunters and the wild hawks 
go halves in their prey, and that on the Palus Meotis the wolves 

and tear up the fishermen’s nets unless they honestly leave them 
half the fish. He says, too, that “ storks give themselves clysters 
with salt water.” It is characteristic of Montaigne that his scepti- 
cism never extends to matters of fact. He says, for instance, that 
sportsmen say that if you want to find out which is the best worth 
keeping of a litter of puppies, the ie is to carry them away from 
Gohuedend keep the one which the mother first brings back. 
It never occurs to him to ask how, when all the rest are drowned, 
you can possibly tell that the one so chosen was the best. 

After running on at immense length about the inferiority of men 
to beasts, he gives several pages to a declamation about the advan- 
tage of ignorance, the whole of which merely shows that particular 
cases may be put in which particular pieces of knowledge have 
been injurious to ee persons. orance in regard to reli- 
gion, and above all in regard to the nature and attributes of God, 
1s speci . praised as being the right and inevitable condition of 
man ; such ignorance he regards as another form of faith, or at least 
as closely connected with it. How the consciousness of hopeless 
ignorance can produce any other result than that of diverting the 
oughts from the object of which we so know ourselves to be 

orant, he does not think of explaining. This, however, intro- 
uces the main subject of the whole apology :— 

If at last I am to inquire if it is in the power of man to find what he seeks, 
and if this search on which he has been employed for so many centuries has 
wip with new force or I will if he 
speaks according to his conscience, that all that ‘ot i 
pursuit is to learnt to weakness, 
This is the text of an elaborate attack on the philosophy of his age, 
the effect of which is to show that it was mostly a matter of chop- 
ping logic, and contained nothing solid. He begins with the 
natural theology of the ancient shisepban, by contrasting whose 
systems he is of course able to produce any amount of evidence 
of the interminable nature of the disputes which divided them, 
and of the slightness of the grounds on which their theories were 
built. Here and there striking passages occur. The following, 
for instance, is a neat expression of what may be described as the 
fundamental position of orthodox scepticism :— 

Pythagoras made a nearer guess at the truth in thinking that the know- 
led of this first cause po being of beings must be indefinite, impre- 
scriptible, and incapable of being declared ; that it was nothing else than an 
—— effort of our imagination towards perfection, each man amplifying the 
his according to his capacity. But if Numa tried to model the devotion of 

people on this plan, and to attach it to a purely mental religion, without 
any by object and without any mixture of matter, he undertook what 
this — done ; the human mind cannot sustain itself floating about in 
ori 4 of vague thoughts ; it is obliged to confine them in some sort 
cher att ted to its capacity. The divine majesty has thus, for our sakes, 

4 fashion, allowed itself to be circumscribed within bodily limits ; its 
Pap mene and celestial sacraments bear signs of our earthly condition ; it 
ia ps ~ by outward signs and ceremonies; for it is man who believes 
Here, again, is a pointed statement of a thought which has been 
systematically worked out by others, and especially by Hobbes :— 

Our language has its weaknesses and falilts like the rest. Most of the 
pene oe ~ the troubles of the world are grammatical. Our lawsuits arise 

a idicult. = the interpretation of the laws ; and most of our wars from 

: He of clearly expressing the treaties and conventions betwecn 

Princes. How many and what important quarrels have been Juced in 


Pope’s mind when he wrote mpous lines on 
in the first book of the Essay on Man :— 

Why should not a goose say, Every part of the universe is made for me ; 
the earth is for me to walk upon, the sun lights me, the stars shed their 
influences on me; I find such conveniences in the wind, such others in the 
water ; the vault of heaven regards nothing so favourably as me. I am the 
darling of nature. Does not man keep me, lodge me, serve me ; does not he 
sow and grind for me ? And if he eats me, he eats his fellow-men as well, and 
I eat the worms which kill and eat him. 


This attack og morals and natural theology is followed by an 
equally vehement attack on physical philosophy as understood 
in Mentaigne’s days, after which he sums up by telling his 
readers that yd must maintain Raimond’s arguments by all ordi- 
nary méans in the first instance, and resort to the argument from 

eral — only in case of extreme necessity. “This last 
encing trick must be employed only as an extreme remedy ; it is 
a desperate stroke in which you must throw away your own arms 
to make your adversary abandon his, and a secret thrust which 
you must use seldom and with reserve.” As for himself, the 
 spanpaaaatamaataas adheres to his own religion because it is 


to hear Montaigne make his talk. It was probably, too, in’ 
the po 


As I am incapable of choosing, I let others choose for me [as if this was 
not the idlest of all ways of choosing}, and keep myself in the position in 
which God has placed me ; otherwise I should be continually rolling. Thus 
have I by the grace of God preserved entire, without agitation or trouble of 
conscience, the ancient doctrines of our religion, in spite of all the sects and 
divisions which our age has produced. 

There is a good deal more to the same p but this is the 
essence of Montaigne’s most elaborate discourse. ‘Ihe best answer 
to it, if it much requires one, is to be found in the immense steps 
made since his time in every kind of solid knowledge. Science 
has in the course of the last three centuries attained a position 
which makes general scepticism in gpod faith hardly pos- 
sible. It has taught us, no doubt, that our ignorance is unspeak- 
ably great, and that the languages in which we have to express 
ourselves are very imperfect instruments for describing the world 
in which we live; but it has also taught us, ina manner which 
cannot be gainsaid, that there is a fixed order in the world, and in 
our own thoughts, which we can contemplate, and to a consider- 
able extent describe correctly in words. To Montaigne’s perpetual 
Que scais-je? it would be easy in these days to give a detinite, 
though it would be a lengthy, answer, which would consist in 
an enumeration of all the branches of science which since his time 
have been put on a sound basis. As for the religious application 
of his argument, it is enough to say that it makes as much 
against every form of belief as for it. It may, in fact, be reduced 
to this, that all religions being equally false, or at least equally 
uncertain, there is no reason for changing the one in which we 
Bay! good deal 1 cal in 

ontaigne was, like e, a ess scepti 

onus ton in theory. Indeed it is pretty obvious Phat his 
scepticism was only a convenient mask beneath which he concealed 
a condemnation of all existing forms of philosophy and religion. 
His book is full of positive assertions of his own, especially upon 
moral subjects. The first chapter of the third book, “ De l’utile 
et de l’honneste,” abounds in instances of this, He says, for 
example :— 

There are false and effeminate rules in philosophy. . . You have been 
taken by robbers who have released you, having taken your oath for the 
a of a certain sum. It is wrong to say that an honourable man will 

released from his word and need not pay when he is at liberty. It is not 
so. What fear has once made me will I am bound to continue to will with- 
out fear; and if it has forced my tongue only without my will I am still 
bound to make my words good. 

Perhaps the most engagi uality in Montaigne, at least to 
many po thy is his sate Eetaniee, It is a good deal like the 
humanity of Comines. He seems to have been revolted at the 
harshness which prevailed in his generation, and he never misses 
an opportunity of protesting against it. The following passages 
are pleasing illustrations of this :— 

I think ill of the custom of forbidding children to call their father, father, 
and of making them give him a strange name as being more reverential, 
when nature has provided sufficiently for this authority. We call God 
Almighty, Father, and do not allow our children to call us so. I have set 
this to mo in my family. . . If I could make myself feared I had 
rather be joved ; there are so many defects in old so much weakness, it 
is so open to contempt, that the best gain that old men can have is the 
ee ee and fear are their arms no 
onger. 

This is a fair illustration of a tone which runs through the whole 
of the Essays. 

A point which ought not to be omitted in a notice of Montaigne, 
though it is not easy to examine it fully, is his indecency, He 
is undoubtedly an indecent author, and his indecency is much 
more than mere plainness of speech. He constantly goes out of 
his way, if he can be said to have any way to go out of, to bring 
in indecent stories. It is, however, difficult not to admit that his 
demerits in this particular are closely connected with the extreme 
naturalism which is the main characteristic of all that he writes, 
His one rule of composition seems to have been to put down 
whatever came into his head, clean or unclean; and to have sup- 
pressed anything which he was minded to tell from a sense of 

desty would have been opposed to his whole scheme. After 


pe aun as to the meaning of the one syllable Hoe (i.e. hoc 

Another celebrated passage whi i i 
th ge which occurs a little further is the 

one to which Bossuet alludes when he says that it is a pleasure 


all, there is more grotesqueness and humour than prurience in 
Montaigne’s indecencies. He has none of the nastiness of 
Rabelais or Swift, and none of the brutal half-mad vanity of 
Rousseau. Upon the whole, it may be said of him thut no one 
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ever succeeded so perfectly in the enterprise which many people 
have undertaken, of painting a perfectly honest and complete 
portrait of oneself; yet, when the portrait is painted, the face 
strikes one as being hardly worth the trouble which was bestowed 
upon it. It is satisfactory, as far as it goes, to know that 
Montaigne was such a man as his Essays show him to have been, 
and that he thought such thoughts about the world as they 
contain; buat, after all, there have been a great many wiser and 
better men of whom we have no portraits, and the thoughts are 
not good for very much when you have got them. Was it worth 
while to make such a fuss about the fact that Michel de 
Montaigne, who lived in an unfortified house with ¥ gallery here 
and a study there, who liked Plutarch, who had an “ esprit prime 
saultier,” and had an attack of stone which he particularly dis- 
liked, who never pursued a subject which he found diflicult, and 
who did, thought, and felt a thousand other trivial things, did 
not know what to make of the world in which they happened ? 


FROUDE’S REIGN OF ELIZABETH.—VOL. IIL.* 
(Second Notice.) 
Ov opening remarks on Mr. Froude’s present volume carried 
us, almost unintentionally, into a disquisition on Mar 

Queen of Scots. When we either turn over the pages or look 
through the table of contents, we are not amazed that such should 
be the case. As Dryden said that not Adam, but the Devil, was 
the hero of Paradise Lost, so not Elizabeth, but Mary, is the 
heroine of at least this portion of Mr. Froude’s work. We have 
before us six chapters, containing the history of three years, from 
February 1567 to February 1570. Of these six chapters, three 
may be said to be wholly devoted to Mary, and in the other 
three her name, her doings and sufferings, are constantly, and far 
more than incidentally, recurring. Mary was in truth mixed 
up with every aspect of English eg and she had some 
point of connection or other with all those foreign nations 
with which England had then most to do. Philip of Spain, of 
whom more anon, seems to have seen through her personal 
character; still the representative of the Catholic party in 
Great Britain did in a manner appeal to the sympathies of the 
Catholic King. With France her connection was far closer; she 
was at once a Queen Dowager of France and Queen Regnant of 
the Kingdom most closely allied with France. In England she 
was the natural centre of the hopes of all who clave either to the 
old religion or to strict hereditary succession. It was hardly 
possible to take a single step either at home or abroad, without 
Mary affecting or being affected by it. What was to be done 
with the Queen of Scots was the great universal question into 
which every other question of that day inevitably resolved itself. 

We suspect that the comparative heaviness of which we have 
complained in Mr. Froude’s present volume is partly owing to its 
being to so great an extent a history of intrigue. A war, a 
revolution, a great debate in a legislative assembly, a tale of 
exciting personal adventure, must always arouse a certain m- 
terest. If it does not, it must be wholly the fault of the historian 
who spoils his tale in the telling. But it is very difficult to tell 
in an interesting, or even in an intelligible, way a great deal of 
what Mr. Froude has to tell us in the present volume. Inquiries 
that come to nothing, plans which are never carried into exe- 
cution, resolutions taken one day and thrown aside the next, 
simply bewilder, unless they are told with consummate skill. 
‘To set clearly before us the plots and the vacillations of half a 
dozen Cabinets and half a dozen political parties; to make us 
understand how often Elizabeth and Catharine de’ Medici and 
the Duke of Norfolk and endless other people changed tkeir 
minds, and why they changed them; generally to make any- 
thing intelligible out of the maze of crooked policy of which 
Mary was the centre, requires a power which Mr. Froude 
has shown that he does not possess. We believe that he 
has worked diligently and conscientiously at his task; but he 
has not succeeded. To tell such a tale at such length might 
ossibly have not been too much for Lord Macaulay ; it certaiuly 

as proved too much for Mr. Froude. We have to turn from the 
text to the Table of Contents not only for its lawful purpose of 
refreshing our memories, but for a purpose for which we ought not 
to have to turn to it—to make us understand what we are reading 
at the time. Mr. Froude can describe this or that particular scene 
with no small power; but he seems to have no power of grouping, 
no power of vividly bringing out the position in which contending 
arties are at a given time. His portraits, too, do not stand out 
in the living way that Lord Macaulay’s do. What a picture 
Lord Macaulay could have given us of Maitland! But Mr. 
Froude gives us no picture at all. We perceive, even if 
we did not know from any other source, that the character 
of Maitland forms a very remarkable study. But Mr. Froude 
nover gives us the study. The volume is, through the greater 
part of it, heavy and lifeless. Lven the beginning and the end- 
ing, the Lochleven scene and the Northern Insurrection, are 
comparatively so. The momentary restoration of the mass at 
Duriam is as striking an incident as can well be imagined. Mr. 
Troude slurs it over in fuur or five lines, winding up with “ mass 
wae said once more in the long desecrated aisles”—truly a most 
extravrdinary place to gay it in. 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By James Anthony F, M.A. Reign of Elizabeth. Vol. London 


Stil Mr. Froude has, as he always has done throushout 
work, brought out several important ins into prominent 
strangely vacillating temper of Eli comes out very strongly, ' 
Iler life-long irresolution on the subject of her own marriac, 
was only part of her general character. Of course in her treat 
ment of Mary this fault comes out with tenfold strength, bee 
cause the circumstances were such that the wisest states 
might well doubt and change his mind. But mere irresolue 
tion was not all, nor the worst; she had a way of expecti 
her servants to act on their own responsibility, and to tike the 
chance of being disowned or not. The wonder is that Elizabeth’ 
was so well served as she was, and that the great Ministers whom, 
she was ever annoying, thwarting, and snubbing contrived to re. 
tain her confidence in the way that they did, and to enjoy the 
amount of influence which they did. Elizabeth had great weak. 
nesses and often acted most weakly, but her weaknesses were, so 
to speak, incidental. It is the old story that, in times when 
Kings choose their own Ministers, the predominance of 9 wise 
Minister is the surest sign of a wise King. Elizabeth must, afier 
all, have been essentially wise and vigorous, or Cecil would never 
which ng or so many years, 

izabeth’s conduct. tow Mary at this s we 

spoken already. Elizabeth seems to have quite 
petty personal rivalries of Mary. She disliked the precedent of 
subjects rising up against their rulers, and she cleat! felt s 
genuine sympathy for a kinswoman and a sister Queen. But these 
feelings were balanced by an honest abhorrence of Mary’s cri 
and 4 sense of the political dangers which inevitably foll 
upon Mary’s very existence. She, who never could act straight 
forwardly about anything, was least of all likely to act straight 
forwardly in such a maze as this. But, as we before said, in 
everything relating to Mary the popular judgment is most un- 
fair to Ilizabeth. On the other hand, certain points in which 
Elizabeth was —_ deeply to blame do not enter into the 
popular estimate of her character atall. [er conduct after the sup- 
pression of the Northern Rebellion is a deep stain on her memory, 
‘The right course for a Government which has put down a 
rebellion is obvious. The rule should be, just severity towards 
a few ringleaders, —- indemnity for the mass of their fol- 
lowers. ‘The old ery of the fifteenth century, “ Smite the leaders 
and spare the commons,” applies even more fully to judicial 

roceedings after a victory than to the field of battle itself. But 
Jlizabeth went on the opposite principle. Her orders were to 
hang up those who were without land straightway by “martial 
law”; those who had lands were to be tried regularly, that the 
Queen might be sure of her forfeiture ; if juries rm oes to acquit, 
the trial was to be adjourned to the Star-Chamber. The — 
who were convicted were hanged or oned on grounds which 
had nothing to do with their comparative guilt or innocence. Two 
or three were allowed to live because their estates were settled 
on their wives. If they were hanged, their wives would have 
the land; if they were spared, the Queen would have it for their 
lifetime. Another is spared because he is likely to be able to 
persuade a rich heiress to marry the Queen's cousin. All thisis 
rather too much in the style of Kirke’s Lambs and the Bloody 
Assize. It is rather too much in the style of Mary’s persecution 
of the poor and the maimed and the halt and the blind. Mr 
Froude is fairly entitled to boast that his own hero, whether in 
persecuting for religion or in punishing for rebellion, did things in 
a grander style than either of his hiers, His comments on 
the needless cruelty which followed this, after all, very harmless 
insurrection, and on the base avarice and parsimony of Llizabeth’s 
conduct throughout, are among the most creditable things in Mr. 
Froude’s book. But we want explanations on some saall points, 
Among the persons pardoned we read :— 

John Markinfield, a boy under twenty, was attainted “only to bring his 
title to his brother’s lands to the Queen.” “ It was not meant that he should 
die, for that he had no land.” 

Mr. Froude adds in a note :— 

The elder Markinfield, who had been one of the principal movers of the 
rebellion, was with Westmoreland at Fernihurst. If he was not given ap 
he could be attainted by Parliament; but his brother had some right in the 
estates which his attainder would not toach. 

This we do not quite understand. As an Act of Parliament can 
do anything, no one could have any right in the estate which a 
Bill of Attainder could not touch, if it contained a clause to that 
effect. We suspect the state of the case to have been that the 
land was settled on John Markinfield so that, if his brother were 
taken, tried, convicted, and executed, his estate would pass to his 
brother; John himself was therefore “ attainted,” in order 
transfer his right of succession to the Queen. We half —_ 
that Mr. Froude fancies that “ attainder” is exclusively a pat 
mentary process, But attainder is the regular result of the Mi 
nouncing of sentence of death ; a Bill of Attainder is simply # 

to place a man in the same position as if he had been attainted by 
regular process of law. 

Another point which comes out strongly in this volume is the 
relation between England and Philip of Spain. We so instine 
tively look on Philip as the*enemy of England and the persona 
rival of Elizabeth that it requires some effort to realize his 
pocition for some years after Elizabeth’s accession as the on! ally 
that England had in the world. In this volume he is ual 
drifting into the pote of an enemy ; but he is not an avow 
enemy as yet. The truth is, strange to say, that Philip showed 
real ag eoticing towards England, and put up with conduct 
on the part both of Elizabeth and of her subjects which would 
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+ cttted him in @ declaration of war. The English 

have fully im time—odd compounds of discoverers, mer- 
“. slave-traders, and not without a touch of the 

in them— were always doing — kind of wrong to his 

- and such wrongs were never redressed by the English 
subjects ¢t. Then we come across that strange story of a vast 
poy area borrowed by Philip of Genoese bankers for the war 


; Jands, and on its way thither borrowed afresh 
in the Bee England and Spain were at peace; the King of 


by - ships, carrying the King of Spain’s money, are driven to 
Spain in Engiish havens for fear of English pirates; then 
the money is seized by the Queen of England on the following 


ounding pretext :— 
= had a daastenet that the money, though taken up by Philip, was 
i of the Genoese till it was delivered at Antwerp. After 
the, ine @ few minutes, she said that she had herself occasion for a loan. 
a of the owners in London were willing that she should keep it. 
Te poe with an astonishment which was probably unfeigned, declared 
™ the money had been sent by his master to pay his troops. He would 
that Elizabeth was serious. lizabeth, however, would give him 
aa answer. ‘The Genoese, she said, might lend where they pleased. If 
a preerred her to the King of Spain, he had no right to complain, 
No wonder that English subjects and their _—— were at once 
seized in the Netherlands, —— of course following in England. 
Bat it is wonderful that Philip bore all that he did bear— 
that, p y Pope on one hand and by a Popish party 
in England on the other, he did not send his armada much sooner 
than be did to recover the land where he had once borne the title 
of King. Yet the present volume and its successor pass on 
without any actual warfare, and leave Spain and England again 
i a treaty. 
ieee where the volume ends, the “Good Regent” of 
Scotland has just been struck down, the rebel Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland are still safe in Scotland, Lord 
Hunsdon has just crushed the rebellion of Dacres, and has this 
time persuaded Elizabeth to ke merciful. An examination of the 
remaining volume, ranging from February 1570 to August 1573, 
we reserve for @ special notice. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT.* 


time Mr. Reade has written a novel without a polemical 

purpose. Neither doctors nor lawyers nor parsons, neither 
isons nor lunatic esylums nor any other institution of the 
d, are vehemently assaulted under the mask of telling a plain 

In fact, the writer gives us some reason for thinking 

rather complacently of ourselves, by reminding us in a very striking 
scene that we have abolished the barbarous practice of only 
allowing a prisoner the partial assistance of counsel in cases of 
felony. It is not unnatural that a reader should like the story all 
the better on this account. It isastory, and not an indignant 
pamphlet on law, or physic, or prison discipline. The narrative of 
the trial of Mrs. Gaunt is perhaps tediously minute, but, with this 
ible exception, we are not drawn aside from the fair course of 

the story by prolonged episodes introduced for the pu of 
showing up some crime or folly of the age. All Mr. Reade’s 
books show that he is one of the three or four writers of fiction 
who have a claim to the title of artist. This made the intrusive 
episode, itself so inartistic, all the more vexatious and unwelcome 
in 20 many of his previous works. That a writer who has the 
rare gilt of creating should devote himself to splenetic pamphle- 
teering is a provoking waste of power. There are a thousand 
men who can write etlective pamphlets about lunatic asylums. 
There are not four who can write as charming a work as Love 
me Little, Love me Long. In Griffith Gaunt, Mr. Reade no 
longer appears as the enemy of abuses, but returns to the artist’s 
true ground—human passion and character. People who only 
like the novels of what may be called the comfortable 
school may complain that Mr. Reade has chosen the wrong 
sort of cor and character; and there is certainly nothing 
comfortable about the story until we come to the very last 
chapter. But why should a novelist be limited in his work to the 
decorous passions of a thriving shopkeeper? The smug theory, 
thet human nature ought to have only its thoroughly respectable 
side turned out in novels and plays, is one that Mr. Keade is least 
likely of all writers to have any sympathy with. He always prefers 
to meditate on the strongest feelings, and when feelings grow very 
strong they are apt also to grow very unconventional in their dis- 
play. Provided the artist draws his characters with distinctness and 
iulness and consistency, and really allows character to be the visible 
spring and motive of the action of his drama, there is no reason 
why he should keep out all the more barbarous and violent emo- 
tions. They exist, they play a conspicuous part in the world, and 
therefore they have their place in art, so long as they are not pre- 
sented in such a way as to make them pleasant and attractive. 
The fault of the vulgar sensational writer is, not that he takes the 
violent passions into account, but that he sticks purple patches of 
onan on to his piece at random. Mr. Reade's story is perfectly 
ree from this miserable quackery; he meditates upon Dis cha- 
all round. Hence, although violent 
perhaps too ominant in his story, one recognises 

that the bouk is really a candy. There is thought and ripe reflee- 
hoe init. We may wish that he had chosen a less fierce bit of 
Awan nature than a demoniac kind of jealousy. A man possessed 
* Grifith Gaunt; By Charles 
By Charles Reade. 43 vels, Londen : 


by a devil is capable of being carefully studied, no doubt, and Mr, 
Reade has shown this; but he is not the most attractive or edifying 
i age of study for all that. Griffith Gaunt is not, like Othello, 
made jealous by some envious conspiring friend, or by mere mis- 
interpreted circumstance. Jealousy is in him an inborn uncon- 
trollable fiend. It is not that circumstance slowly develops it, 
though in one instance a wicked lady’s-maid plays a half-villanous 
Iago; the passion is always there, ready to seize and colour cir- 
cumstance. So far, therefore, Mr. may be charged with 
having taken a maniac fora hero, True; only, as the world goes, 
if the liability to be driven irresistibly into evil by a master-passion 
be enough to mark a man as mad, the number of available types 
of hero would be seriously circumscribed. A monomania, especi- 
ally on the subject of women, has not hitherto been held to dis- 
qualify a man in the other transactions of life. In this region 

robably, a misogynist might say, it is only a question of more or 
ess with all of us, Griffith Gaunt’s monomania took the form of 
a frightful jealousy, and upon this Mr. Reade has made the action 
of his story turn with great power and consistency. It may 
seem to an inconsiderate person an easyish thing to invent a 
passion of this sort, and then to make a drama of which it shall be 
the consistent moving agent. The fact that, out of the dozens of 
novels which come out every pou perhaps not more than two give 
any signs of the possession of this gift, is proof enough that the 

ift is rare. From the first scene, where Griffith Gaunt shows 
Kate “the livid passion of jealousy writhing in every lineament 
of a human face,” down to the last, when he shows the same “ ugly 
and agonized expression of countenance” to the young surgeon 
who wants to travsfuse some of his own blood into Kate as she lies 
on the point of death, the author never forgets what he originally 
chose for the mainspring of the piece. 

Mr. Reade’s mind, after all, seems to be essentially that of a 
dramatist rather than that of a prose novelist. Hence his habitual 
resort to the big and heroic side of character; and hence also his 
passion for working up to striking dramatic situations—situations, 
that is to say, whose full force may almost be said to depend upon 
stage representation. Take the scene, for example, between 
Griffith Gaunt and Kate, in the presence of their guests, when the 
latter has discovered her lord’s misconduct; or, still better, that 
other where Mercy Vint makes the corresponding discovery ; or, 
most intensely dramatic of all perhaps, the interview between Mrs. 
Gaunt and the luckless Mercy. These are all admirably worked 
up; but, though writing prose fiction, the author has conceived 
his situations in the dramatic spirit, and they have in consequence 
an air which for prose is all but too lofty and highflown. Just 
as Griffith Gaunt is an impersonation of more than normal 
intensity of passion on one side, so the heroine in a corresponding 
way rises above the ordinary prosaic level on another side. They 
both, that is to say, wear the cothurnus. They are both taller 
and bigger and stronger than the plain folk of the novel proper. 
And in a drama this is the true method. The glare of the foot- 
lights demands the rouge-pot even for a ruddy face, and in the 
saine way it requires a somewhat artificial increase of intensity 
and size in the conception of character. This magnified manner 
of conception Mr. Reade appears to be unable whully to shake off 
in the simpler and less impassioned form of composition. He 
does not, however, permit it to run away with him. Ie keeps 
his characters soberly enough in hand. For instance, when Ryder, 
the arf maid with lawless passions, has by clever intrigue in- 
flicted bitter humiliation on her mistress, and finds her senseless 
and helpless at her feet, the ordinary sensationalist would have 

ut into her mouth a vindictive and exultant rhapsody. Mr. 

teade has more sense. The picture, he says, was “ very like the 
hawk perched over and clawing the ringdove she has struck 
down.” “Dut,” he adds with an excellent touch, “people with 
brains are never quite inhuman; a drop of lukewarm pity entered 
even Ryder’s heart as she assisted her victim.” And Mrs. Gaunt, 
though rather heroic in mould and stature, does not make Mr. 

ite mistake her for a tragedy-queen. She is only a woman, 

afterall; and Mr. Reade has strong views as to the part played by 

women in the great human comedy. “Small secresy, verging on 
deceit,” he cries, “you are bred in women’s bones.” Men, on 

the whole, he is rather inclined to treat as victims—partly of 
women, partly of themselves. It would be rash to say that 
he is wrong. “This blushing and averted cheek,” he reflects 
in one place, “is one of those equivocal receptions that have 
puzzled many a sensible man ; it is a sign of coy love; it is a sign 
of gentle aversion; owr mode of interpreting it is simple and 
judicious; whichever it happens to be, we go and take it for the 
other.” Griffith Gaunt, he says in another place, “before he got 
into this mess, was a singularly truthful person ; but now a lie was 
nothing to him. But, for that matter, many a man has been first 
made a liar by his connection with two women.” ‘There is a 
grand impartiality in Mr. Reade’s tone on this subject. Le does 
not think particularly well of women, but then he does not think 
particularly well of men either. Only he evidently deems the former 
a far more subtle and interesting subject for an artist's study. 
“ All true women,” he thinks, for one thing, “love to protect; 
perhaps it is a part of the great maternal element ; but to protect 
a man, and yet look up to him, this is delicious.” Nay more, to 
be “the protectress and consoler of a man she admires and 
reveres” is a position that infallibly melts a woman’s heart. A 
woman likes to feel inferior to a man, but, it seems, does not like 
the man to show any consciousness of superiority ; “ im 
upon her too sharply, it piques and mortifies her,” at least in the 
‘case of Mrs. Gaunt and Vather Leonard, and the author evidently 
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means to be laying down general propositions. "When clever men 
like Mr. Reade take to saying sharp things about female nature, 
they too often hunt subtleties and smartnesses beyond the verge 
of fact. Most of the generalizations that are a little true of 
women would be just as true of adroit men. Still Mr. Reade’s 

neralizations are not of the flippant coxcombical sort, and it may 
ie admitted: that he draws women of certain kinds with a skill 
and freshness in which he has no rival. They are not mawkish 


and prosaic, like too many of Mr. Trollope’s ladies ; and they are 
not pert and vulgar, like such caricatures as Mr. Dickens’s Bella 
Wilfer. Mrs. Gaunt, for example, is an excellent type of those 
women who, “ languid and dreamy in the common things of life, 
rise into rare ardour and activity in such great crises as seem to 
benumb the habitually brisk, and they turn tame and passive.” 
Of a very different stamp, but not less perfectly drawn in her 
own way, is the lady’s-maid—the woman “ who brought to bear 
pe foolish, culpable loves a mental power that would have 


rned the woolsack,” a curious and disorderly compound of cruelty 
and remorsefulness, of shabbiness and courage, of selfish meanness 


and something like compassion. Mr. Reade seems to have a theory 
that all female character has got, somewhere or other, a stratum 
of granite in its composition. Mercy Vint even, overflowing aa 
she is with dove-like gentleness, is as a flint at a certain point. 
“T can never forgive you, nor yet can harm you,” she says to the 
man who has wronged her, and the words describe a quite 
conceivable temperament. 

It appears that an American critic has denounced Griffith 
Gaunt as immoral and indecent. The truth is that the hero un- 
fortunately is married to two women at the same time, which is 
immoral and shameless injhim, but this does not make the writer 
immoral—unless, that is, every book in which a character tells the 
whitest of lies is to be stigmatized with the-same sharp epithet. 
As for what criticism of this stamp means by indecency, there is 
no more indecency in two wives than in one. But Mr. Reade is 
more than able to defend himself against these very groundless 
attacks. He has written a delicious letter to his New York 
accuser, in which he says, with perfect truth—“I present not the 
delusive shadow of bigamy, but its substance ; the consequence is 
that, instead of shedding a mild lustre over bigamy, | fill my 
readers with a horror of bigamy, and a wholesome indignation 
against my principal male character.” This is quite true. The 
crime is shown up in all its cruelty and selfishness, in colours 
which no reader with a grain of seuse or feeling could find attrac- 
tive and inviting to go and do likewise. Mr. Reade adds, — 
with unnecessary warmth, that he is “‘ well accustomed to that sort 
of injustice and insolence from scribblers who could not write m 
smallest chapter to save their carcases from the gallows, and their 
souls from premature damnation ”—“ scribblers whose lives are 
loose, and their conversation obscene; they take my text and read 
it, not by its own light, but by the light of their own foul imagi- 
nations; and having so defiled it by mixing their own filthy 
minds with it, they sit in judgment on the compound.” Mr. 
Reade evidently needs no champion. 

With one exception, the author has denied himself the luxury 
of those typographical eccentricities for which he has been famous. 
People don't whisper in nonpareil, as they used to do, nor roar in 

e capitals, nor lay down the law with emphasis in small 
capitals, On one occasion he cannot resist the temptation of 
describing the angle at which a horse planted his forefeet by 
means of a little hieroglyphic scratch with his pen. And when 
Griffith inscribes on a bullet “I love Kate,” some very thick and 
large capitals indeed are employed. Everywhere else the author 
has had his printing done like a Christian, and has adopted less 
mechanical means of letting the reader now when words were 
whispered and when they were roared. ‘The absence of these 
curious tricks does not make us enjoy any the less the exciting 
plot, the well-drawn and finished characters, and the bits of 
subtle shrewd aside. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA.* 


ye name of Mr. Matthew Bolton is known, at least within 
that select circle which occupies itself with philosophical 
reading, as that of the author of the best criticism which appeared 
in the voluminous controversy arising out of Mr. Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures. The Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian 
Philosophy, a pamphiet of only a few pages, went straight to the 
heart of the question, and without circumlocution or air-beating 
put the point at issue in the clearest light, and rendered it 
superfluous to read any more upon the subject. The subtle 
metaphysical capacity revealed by that pamphlet led to the 
highest anticipations being formed of what a man of Mr. 
Bolton's vigour might achieve if he chose to turn himself to 
the original elaboration of any of the problems of philosophy. He 
has preferred, however, to come forward a second time in the 
humiler capacity of a critic of the views of others. His pre- 
sent Inquisitio Philosophica, though running to three hundred 
pages, is again only a long review of the controversy lately 
raised by Mr. Mill’s examination of Sir W. Hamilton. It is 
not a survey of the whole question; for though in form an ex- 


‘ amination of the principles of Kant and Hamilton, as the title sets 


forth, its course seems to be secretly governed by the intention to 
reply to a defence of Hamilton against Mill, which has recently 
appeared in the Contemporary Review. 

* Inquisitio Philosophica. An Examination of the Principles of Kant and 
Hamilton. By M. P. W. Bolton, London : Gaanen 1366, 


There is always a sense of disappointment to th 

a mere review presents itself in of a hea 
Even the great name of Mr. Mill coal scarcel support his eda 
on Sir W. Hamilton against the weight of, this disaatisfeetee” 
After Mr. Mill's crushing blow, a second set-down of the 
tonian philosophy is at a disadvantage. It is a rejoinder to 
reply, and the interest necessarily wanes even in the hands of the 
ablest pleader. Over and above this, Mr. Bolton's rejoinder bears 
a further resemblance to Mr. Mill’s original critique in its purely de- 
structive character. Mr. Mill did, indeed, once or twice in the PA 
of demolition, intimate what might be the view he would himself 
advocate of the subject if he were treating it. These glimpses of 
truth were, as we said at the time, refreshing, and even n 
to carry one through the somewhat wearisome task of constant 
fault-finding. But Mr. Bolton is even more reticent than Mr, Mill, 
If we except a few ages given to a clear and vigorous, but rather 
rough, exposition o: t, he is entirely negative. He shows 
the inconsistencies and contradictions of Hamilton, and is prea 
upon the wordy inanity of his defender in the Contem 
Review, but never himself suggests what ought to be substituted 
in the room of error or nonsense. The stream of Mr, Bolton’s 
logic turns a wheel of great power, but it drives no machi 
General vigour, a felt mastery of the subject, and acute re: 
carry the reader on; but, as far as we can see, to no result, If 
there is any moral to be drawn from Mr. Bolton’s Inguisiti 
it is this—that all, or many, even of the greatest meta hysicians 
may be convicted of holding ther incompatible ‘views: 
that this seer indicates that the writer is treating 
a question which he has not placed before his own mi 
in a perfectly distinct manner; that examinations undertaken 
by competent critics, in bringing these self-contradictions to 
light, clear away much obscurity; and that, in the, present 
state of metaphysics, a distinct understanding of the meaning of 
questions and a perception of their bearings is more needed 
anything else. This programme is Socratic in its union of mod 
and thoroughness; and, had Mr. Bolton set himself to werk it 
out through an examination of the writings of great metaphy- 
sicians, he might have produced a striking result. But he a 
applies his scheme to produce partial instances from Butler, Kant, 
and Hamilton. Nor is it only the incompleteness of its applica 
tion that we regret; we are by no means satisfied with Mr. 
Bolton’s theory accounting for these all-pervading inconsistencies 
of thought. It is quite true that there is a vast amount of 
vagueness of thought and indecision of opinion in philosophical 
writing. And it may readily be ted that Hamilton 
comuntictel himself from obliviousness of what he had for- 
merly written, or that his polemical disposition led him 
to adopt different views at different times, according as he 
was advocating at the moment opposite theses. There lies far 
below these causes of discrepancy, we are disposed to think, an 
pm i tai in the nature of things, of constructing a uniform 
and homogeneous system of thought without break or flaw. 
Montaigne excused himself for the incongruities ages by his 
picture of human natufe on the ground that he had not the 
making of his original, “ les aultres forment l'homme, je le récite.” 
The contradictions were in the original, therefore they could not 
but be found in the portrait. Is it not the same with the moral 
eon of the world? There are in it incompatibilities. 

onsequently, any system of thought which attempts to represent 
the scheme of this government as free from such antinomies is, 
ipso facto, imperfect or erroneous. The contradictions of one 
philosopher or school by another have been, from the very begin- 
ning of philosophy, a fertile theme for the scoffs and jeers of the 
satirist. And in modern times the steady onward march of phy 
sical science, where each generation of observers builds securely 
on the discoveries of that which preceded it, contrasts most strik- 
ingly with the history of philosophy, which has but to record the 
rise and fall of one bubble system after another. There is some- 
thing mournfully ludicrous in the self-importance with which 
every great writer on philosophy has brought forward his own 
novelty, and the contemptuous triumph with which he demolishes 
the house of cards his predecessor had built—totally blind, it 
would seem, to the certainty that his own construction was 
doomed to the same treatment at the hands of the next comer. 
Seeing the treatment which one philosophical critic bestows on 
the ideas of his predecessor, is the world so much to blame for 
treating the whole affair as the chimera of a diseased brain? The 
writer in the Contemporary Review meets Mr. Mill's pretensions to 
have confuted Sir W. Hamilton by the argument that, as Sir W. 
Hamilton’s abilities had been generally recognised and are incon- 
testable, it cannot be that all he has written 1s a mass of blunders. 
Mr. Mill’s critique, according to this writer, refutes itself by its 
too great success. But this argument, as Mr. Bolton observes, is 
too general to avail anything in the particular case:— 
If this style of reasoning were correct, it would apply to no one more 
strongly than to Sir W. Hamilton. Schelling and Hegel were philosophers 
who enjoyed great reputation, whose names have made much more beer 
in the world than Hamilton’s, Yet Hamilton imputes to them blunders 
the grossest description, deriding their fundamental doctrines as outrageously 
absurd, as fit for Laputa, not for reasonable beings. ‘hese criticisms w 
be disposed of in a very summary manner if it were lawful to argue 3 
follows: “ Schelling and Hegel were philosophers of high repute, exercising 
a powerful influence in Germany, and admired by many persons 
that we must either 
that the = are bis own, The latter alternative is much the easier of 
the two.”—P. 3. 


It may be true that the merit of a metaphysical writer is not to 
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estimated by the correctness of the opinions he pro 
ere is Mr. Bolton calls a “dynamic merit” in 
the impulse given to mental activity and the troubling the waters 
of thought by a powerful system of reasoning roceeding on wrong 
-inies, This may be true, but it woul be very far from 
Poh the claims of the aspirants themselves. The contend- 
surely do not regard themselves as gladiators 
ting to amuse the amphitheatre ; they believe that they are 
champions of truth. Any theory which proposes to account for 
contradictions within the sphere of thought of one and the same 
thinker would be imperfect if it did not also apply to the whole 
history of hilosophy, #.e. to the contradictions within the sphere 
of recorded thought as a whole. Can Mr. Bolton offer no better 
account of these “ discrepancies ” than his suggestion of indistinct- 
ness of conception, or forgetfulness of other parts of the frame- 
work of our system? This theory does not go ve much further 
than Dr. Whately’s “logomachy,” to which he considered might be 
ascribed nearly all the differences of opinion which have divided 

mankind on most subjects. o 
This theory of Mr. Bolton’s seems to be the ae | positive 
moral of his volume. But perhaps the gist of the whole 
must be looked for in those portions of the book which reply 
to the Contemporary Review. The pretensions of the critic, who 
censures Mr. Mill’s statements as “a mass of misconceptions,” 
and accuses him of displaying “an unusual deficiency of philo- 
sophical knowledge,” ure alleged by Mr. Bolton as his ex- 
cuse for bestowing so much consideration on an anonymous 
review article. ‘The reviewer asserts that Mr. Mill has wholly 
missed the meaning of Hamilton’s doctrine concerning the in- 
isability of the Absolute and the Infinite. He objects to Mr. 
Mill’s statement that the name of God is veiled under two ox- 
tremely abstract phrases, “ the Absolute” and “the Infinite,” 
and complains that, by substituting the word God in place of “ the 
Infinite,” Mr. Mill perverts Hamilton’s argument. Hamilton 
treated of the “pseudo-Infinite,” which is different from the 
“true Infinite,” and, so far from being identical with God, is the 
name of nothing at all. In reply to this, Mr. Bolton points 
out that it is incredible that Hamilton should have taken so 
much trouble to demonstrate the incognisability of a zero; and 
that it is very strange, if the theme of all his laborious reason- 
ings was = 0, that he should nowhere have intimated such 
an opinion. That Hamilton conceived his Absolute to include 
within its scope the Infinite Being (God) may be proved by many 
Tess from his writings. FE. g. after urging his favourite 
thesis that thought is only of the conditioned, and that the uncon- 
ditioned is incogitable, he deduces from this, by way of inference, 
“True therefore are the declarations of a pious philosophy, ‘a 
God understood would be no God at all;’ ‘To think that God 
is as we think him to be is blasphemy.’” To suppose, again, 
that by the “ unconditioned” Hamilton understood a nonentity, 
or meaningless absurdity, would vitiate all his criticism of 
Kant. Kant’s “unconditioned” (das Unbedingte) is not a mere 
zero. Hamilton’s whole procedure, in his criticism of the abso- 
lutist philosophers and on Kant, is only rational if we suppose 
him to believe that the unconditioned, though its idea is purely 
null and negative, is not itself unreal and incredible; that, 
though beyond intellect, it is within the sphere of faith ; and that 
its existence cannot be denied by those who regognise the existence 
of God. Mr, Bolton accordingly affirms Mr. Mill to be right in 
supposing that the debate between Hamilton and Cousin has 
reference to the knowledge of God, and was veneer” both 
partjes to derive from this its principal importance. e de- 
sponding tone which Hamilton habitually opts about human 
knowledge—“ ignorance” being, as he says, “the consummation of 
our philosophy ”—implies that the knowledge which he considered 
to be beyond the reach of man in his present state is knowledge 
of a most exalted and valuable kind. According to Hamilton, we 
cannot doubt that the knowledge of the unconditioned was greatly 
superior to the knowledge of the conditioned, the latter kind of 
knowledge being shadowy and unreal, the former alone being 
knowledge of actual fact, or of that which really is. Hamilton’s 
doctrine that “to think is to condition,” derives its whole sig- 
nificance from this distinction. His combination of this doctrine 
with his other favourite tenet of “Natural Realism ”—in other 
words, that the material world is given us in consciousness— 
is an incompatibility which has been often before exposed, and 
is now again forcibly delineated by Mr. Bolton. ‘the writer 
in the Contemporary Review, however, has undertaken to show 
that Hamilton’s doctrine on these two points is throughout con- 
sistent when properly interpreted. We recommend Mr. Bolton’s 
forcible demonstration of the incompatibility of the two tenets to 

the reviewer's attention. 


We conclude with quoting Mr Bolton's strictures on the tactics 
of Hamilton’s defenders 


A doctrine of this nature affords a good deal of o i 
pportunity for Protean 
and Hamilton’s seem disposed to of these, 
Fn t, whatever account be given of Hamilton’s doctrine, they may 
unce it as grossly erroneous, Is it represented that Hamilton, in 
a about the knowledge of the unconditioned, intends to reason about 
di owledge of God? O! they exclaim, this is a gross error. The un- 
foul ym has no attributes or properties ; it is the barest of abstractions, a 
that he paar pe & mere zero, Hamilton wishes to prove this, and to show 
and everything real must be conditioned. On the other hand is it 
aires that the unconditioned about which Hamilton reasons is nothing at 
and that, in proving its incognisability, Hamilton proves merely the in- 
bacco of azero? O! it is exclaimed, this is a gross error. Though 
© notion of the unconditioned is a mere zero, the unconditioned itself is 


4 


not a zero, its existence cannot be denied without atheism. . Ajl the best 
divines teach that though we speak of God as conditioned, yet in-reality 
God is unconditioned, unpropertied, devoid of faculties. In proving that we 
cannot know the unconditioned, Hamilton proves that we cannot know God 
as he really is, and thus effectually annihilates, metaphysical ‘theology ; a 
result of immense value, By shifting backwards and forwards from one of 
these views to the other, and by occasionally uniting them both , it 
may be hoped to obtain for Hamilton’s doctrine the protection of obscurity. 
But such a method of procedure is not calculated, on the whole, to be more 
successful than that ot the ostrich, when, burying its head in the sand, it 
imagines itself to be invisible and safe from its pursuers. 


TRAINING.* 

S one main branch—if not the main branch—of education at 

our Public Schools and Universities has come to consist in 
athletic sport, it will be admitted, even by those who regret this 
inversion of ancient custom, that the sport ought at any rate to be 
conducted on rational principles. Schoolboys and undergraduates 
spend so large a proportion of their time in rowing, cricket, 
running, playing rackets, and generally straining their muscular 
systems, that it is highly desirable that the time so spent should 
not be thrown away so far as their bodies are concerned. If we 
are to turn out animals rather than thinking machines, let them 
at least be as finely-developed animals as possible. Yet we think 
it will be allowed by many athletic performers, in looking back 
upon the days of their youth, that this condition used to be very 
imperfectly secured. Anything more profoundly irrational than 
the theories which once were, and still are to a great extent, current 


-upon training it would be very difficult to imagine. A number 


ot traditions prevailed, which were observed as superstitiously as 
ever Jews observed the Sabbath, but which were grounded u 
no assignable reasons. Some of them were rules of thumb, which 
had been discovered by practice, and had more or less sense in 
them; others were the expression of most arbitrary and astonishing 
doctrines as to the economy of the human body; and they were 
all of them applied with eabeniing stringency to every one alike, 
in glorious disre of any constitutional peculiarities. Whether 
the victim was six foot high and thirteen stone in weight, or five 
foot nothing and several wearges mm. whatever his constitution or 
or state of health, he was made to undergo the same Procrustean 

discipline. Thus it was a not uncommon opinion that men should 
begin by taking pbysic, in order to remove certain indefinite “ cru- 
dities of the stomach.” The British prizefighter, Mr. Maclaren tells 
us, if after the second week he exhibited “ elgne of irritability,” was 
directed to be bled and purged well, and take a dose of powerful 
cathartic. Vomiting might be used to get rid of any remaining 
“crudities.” If still irritable after this “radical cleansing,” he 
was to swallow “one grain of tartar emetic, with twenty grains of 
ipecacuanha, worked off with camomile tea”; and after this, if 
necessary, he was to be treated to “blue pill, worked off with 
senna tea.” At the Universities these preliminary measures were 
milder, but in some of the subsequent tions the under- 
graduate fared as badly as the pugilist. There was the raw beef- 
steak system, which condemned wretched beings to bolt, from a 
sense of duty, unchewed lumps of dull blue flesh, unmodified by 
the heat of fire. The diet was prescribed with a view to makin 
it as uniform and as little attractive as possible. There were s 
curious crotchets as that “ mutton was better than beef for —_ 
and roast better than boiled.” No pudding was allowed, an 
only a little stale bread. Every one was encouraged to eat as 
much as —_ and singular feats were performed in the ~ of 
loading the stomach with masses of indigestible food. When 
it was once asserted that a man weighed the same before 
dinver as afterwards, it was discovered, on trying to verify this 
doctrine by experiment, that a certain member of the University 
crew had increased his weight in that meal by seven pounds. 
Drink, meanwhile, was limited as strictly as in the garrison of 
a besieged town. It was a law as of the Medes and Persians that 
at dinner every man, whatever his condition or his bodily peculiari- 
ties, should drink neither more nor less than a pint of beer and a 
glass of wine. By a queer attempt at adapting this rigid rule to 
circumstances, there was a theory mo pe professional trainers 
that port was good for prizefighters and sherry for pedestrians. 
The exercise to be taken was regulated on the same principles, the 
most essential observance being a run for a mile or two before 
breakfast, which was taken at the same and for the same 
distance at the beginning and end of the training. It should 
be added that, although not imperative, it was a point of honour 
with many men to “go out of training” the moment the race or 
other contest was over; “ going out of training” being a delicate 
euphemism for any variety of enjoyment from which the victim 
had been temporarily debarred. The wonder is that any men had 
constitutions capable of bearing up against such a complicated 
system of absurdities. As it was, many men broke down, not 
from the fair exercise, but from the fvolish —— by which 
they had sought to fit themselves for it. e main principles 
upon which this code reposed seem to have been, first, that the 
human frame was a kind of bag into which strength could be 
shovelled in the form of solid meat, and that it would be stronger 
in proportion to the quantity swallowed; and, secondly, that there 
was a mysterious element of evil known as the “internal fat,” 
against which it was necessary to carry op unremitting war. 

* Training in Theory and Practice. Archibald Maclaren. London : 
Macmillan & Co, 1366. 

Guide for Travellers in the Plaia and on the Mountain. By Charles Boner. 
London: R. Hardwicke. 
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Where this “internal fat” was deposited, and what was its pre- 
cise effect, was not known ; but it was considered to be somehow 
fatal to the wind. Fluid was strictly limited, because it was 
sup that all fluid became “internal fat”; and, indeed, one 
enthusiast recommends persons in training not to drink at all, 
“even in limited quantities,” but to be content with rinsing the 
mouth and gargling the throat. Further, the “internal fat” 
might be extirpated by being fairly melted down; and sweating 
profusely was therefore, per se, desirable. In short, a man’s body 
was thought to consist of muscle encumbered with “internal 
fat’ in unknown places and quantities; to add to the muscle by 
inserting solid lumps of meat, and to diminish the fat by cutting 
off liquids and encouraging perspiration, were the alpha and 
omega of training. That it frequently resulted in boils and 
indigestions and general breaking down is not surprising. 

These ideas have to some extent been modified in the Univer- 
sities, but there is enough of them left to make enlightenment 
highly desirable; and this is very well supplied by Mr. Maclaren, 
the well-known gymnast, in the book whose title we give below. 
He writes with especial reference to rowing, the exercise which 
exacts the greatest devotion from its cultivators; and we can only 
hope that those who have the responsibility of training crews on 
the Cam and the Isis will attend to his very sensible remarks. 
They will enlighten them considerably as to “internal fat,” and 
show them that the human frame is a rather more complex 
and delicate piece of machinery than they seem to imagine. 
Thus, as Mr. Maclaren points out, the main objection to 
rowing, considered as an athletic exercise, is that, whilst it 
develops the muscles of the thighs and loins, it does scarcely 
anything for the chest. The tendency is rather to contract the 
cavity of the chest, whilst the action of the heart and lungs are of 
course greatly stimulated. Mr. Maclaren says that he has seen 
many men, who have kept exclusively to rowing exercise, “ linger- 
ing at 36 to 37 inches” round the chest, “when 40 or 41 were 
fairly within their reach.” It is in the consequent strain upon the 
pon gv ng powers that rowing becomes a most exacting exercise, 
and this has become even greater of late years, because the lighter 
boats make a much quicker stroke possible, as well as a more 
monotonous and constrained action necessary, than formerly. Mr. 
Maclaren considers that the best supplementary exercise is to be 
found in running, judiciously and temperately practised. Running 
has rather gone out of fashion lately, because it is said to “ take 
it out of a man ”—the intelligent theory being that a man has a 
certain fixed quantity of strength, proportional no doubt to the 
quantity of beefsteak consumed, and that anything “taken out” 
in one way leaves so much the less for any other purpose. In 
answer to this, Mr. Maclaren urges, first, that the mere muscular 
effort of rowing is really comparatively small. In training, the 
College crews take about an hour of active exercise in the course 
of the day. The amount of work done, as calculated by Professor 
Houghton, in rowing at the usual speed, is stated as equivalent to 

ising 148 tons a foot, or walking nine miles. This theoretical 
statement leaves out of account the work thrown away owing 
to defects in the rowing, nor does it allow for the injurious effects 
of sudden jerks and strains. We can, however, well believe that, 
as Mr. Maclaren says from observation, the exercise in rowing a 
College race is not sufficient to keep a strong man in condition. 
The exhaustion produced by the running is due to the irrational 
way in which it is generally accomplished. Men who have been 
leading sedentary lives suddenly begin by a violent run before 
breakfast, and naturally feel the worse for it. If they began 
quietly, and gradually increased the pace or distance as their 
strength increased, they would strengthen their respiratory capacity, 
and render themselves more, instead of less, capable of resisting 
the real strain produced by rowing. The effective strength is 
increased by “taking more out of a man” within certain limits. 
Mr. Maclaren further adds that, besides the run before breakfast, 
some strong exercise for the upper limbs, which are little used in 
rowing, should be taken between breakfast and dinner. Persons 
who adhere to the ancient notion, that the mind rather than the 
body should be the object of University training, may possibly 
be scandalized at these pro Plenty of attention is given 
to the development of the muscles and the lungs, whilst the 
brain seems to be the one organ neglected. But these com- 
plaints are irrelevant. Mr. Maclaren excludes all other pur- 
suits for the sake of argument, as political economists ude 
from their calculations all ions except the love of gain. We 
must hope that in practice some undergraduates will interpolate 


a little study, as some economists indulge in occasional acts of |\ 


ty. 

The other main topic, treated with equal judgment by Mr. 
Maclaren, is the important one of diet. noticing the 
restrictions once prevalent, Mr. Boner's little book suggests the 
rather curious contrast to the habits of the oarsman presented by 
the fanaticism of the mountaineer. It is the glory of the moun- 
taineer that, after a few days’ walking, his stomach becomes as the 
stomach of the ostrich, He can digest anything on this side of 
inkstands; if, indeed, the substances used to satisfy the appetite 
in the more remote Alpine valleys are really better than that 
proverbial article of consumption. He can swallow handfuls 
of snow, turn a stream ‘of water down his throat for a 
minute or two, ty a pailful of rich cream, consume at 
dinner a bottle of Bavarian beer and another of sour wine, 
and conclude the evening with hot kirschwasser and water, 
without feeling wr the worse for it This is certainly a happier 
state than that of the rowing-man, stinting himself like an 


anchorite, and watched by his companions in misfortune with 
keen-eyed jealousy. At the first start a few pet 
are necessary, upon which Mr. Boner makes some sensible Te- 
marks; but the intense satisfaction of arriving at such a condition, 
pe orem | after a few months in London, should be taken into 
account by any one who sneers at the mountaineering mania, Mr, 
Boner’s remarks upon certain other points of mountain craft are 
of more importance. Like some of Mtr Maclaren’s observati 
= are a little too technical for general discussion ; yet no true 
zealot should be above attending to hints about knapsacks and 
shoe-nails and crampons. In a wider point of view, he chiefl 
enforces two morals, which we wish could be more widely under- 
stood. The great merit of pedestrian travelling, next to its merit 
as an exercise, is the power it gives of being thoroughly acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the people; an | Mr. Boner 
points out very sensibly how this may be effectually done. He 
enforces such precepts as those which enjoin entering into conver 
sation with other wayfarers, examining the dwellings of the 

asantry, and so on, with some pleasant remarks. The conditi 

owever, of this as of most other pleasures, is that you should not 
break your neck; and we will conclude by quoting from Mr, 
Boner a few words which we commend to the consideration of all 
Alpine travellers :— 

In all that relates to your mountain itions, foll advice 
guides and of the people of the place. not te eee ti 
from childhood have been on the spot, who have grown up among the 
mountains and their phenomena, must surely know more about such matters 
than you do. There is no courage in undertaking what they, from ex- 
perience, warn you against attempting. They know all the risks; you have 
an imperfect notion of some of them. If you persist in spite of their 
remonstrances, you are not brave, but pre-eminently stupid; and you will 
probably pay dearly for your stupidity. 


RELIGIO ANIM.* 


wholesome variety of opinion which usuall 
people of different rs who have to say 
about one and the same book would seem, from the advertisements, 
to prevail in a wonderful manner about Religio Anime. “Our 
author is no poet,” says one. “Colonel Richards is a true poet,” 
cries another. “It is the work of a man,” says a third, “who is 
undoubtedly in the truest sense a poet.” “It is some time,” says: 
a fourth emphatically, “since a new poet has come under our 
notice with such genuine promise of lasting fame.” “It is 
carpentry, not poetry,” we hear again; “ how could he print such 
incongruity?” One turns with heightened curiosity to a volume 
which could excite such a discordant chorus. Is not the Wore 
cester Journal, however, lucky beyond its fellows in being able to say 
that it is only “some time” since it met a new poet with genuine 
promise of lasting fame ? Most of us are very happy to think that 
they have met with a couple of such poets, say, in half a century. 
Down in Worcestershire they evidently expect to bag their brace 
of everlastingly famous poets twice or thrice a year. They are 
more fortunate than London folk, that is all; or else we suffer from 
a baneful fastidiousness. As for Colonel Richards, we should 
suppose from his verse that he is much too sensible a man to 
dream that he is destined to lasting fame. He probably thinks 
that his poems are musical, thoughtful, benevolent, and original, 
and the unimpassioned critic will only differ from him as to the 
de and amount in which they are endowed with these ex- 
cellent qualities. Nobody we fancy, unless unnaturally heated 
with review-writing, would call Religio Anime and the other 
pieces in the volume very musical, or very thoughtful, or very 
original. But they are not without a decent amount of these 
virtues of stock poetry. For instance, here are some lines which 
illustrate the whats calibre as well as any other :— 
Some have died, 

Leaving their footprints farther from the tide; 

A greater surge may some day whirl along 

And sweep their memory to the nameless tbrong 3 

But bear thy standard bravely, thou who good 

Hast for itself alone best understood ; 

Unilaurelled now, who knows what wreaths of fame 

Thy spirit’s heirs for thee may live to claim. 

Work humbly at the turning-lathe of change ; 

Scan not the less Truth’s Empyrean range ; 

And, if thou seem’st to faint and die in vain, 

Deem thy heart’s blood but drops of fertile rain, 

The very stones hailed on thee by base Scorn 

Glory’s rich cairn o’er death-couch else forlorn. 

Think, no good deed, however small, is lost ; 

Each utterance pure, as with Heaven-priced cost, 

Each truth a trust ; each sympathy a flower, 

Folding rich seed to bloom some happier hour. 
Or these from the poem which has served to give the volume its 
name :— 

World of unbought affections ! 
Life of unbounding love! 
Love, that we feel eternal ; 


Armed from Grief’s icy store. 


By Alfred B. Richards. London: 
Edward Moxon & Co. 
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- Life, spark from Heaven above— 
= Spark in my breast that kindles 
; : Such fire, a sea of tears, 
x The embattled hosts of Frenzy, 
Of follies, doubts, and fears, 
Quench, nor affright it from me, 
ra Nor learning’s envious lore, 
z Nor the world’s bitterest teaching, 
- 


of evil Spirits! 
e cannot still the voice — 
Of one small babe-like Conscience, 
That bids sweet hopes rejoice— 
Sweet hopes that are not buried 
In lives or graves of men ;_ 
Sweet hopes that will not perish, 
But burst to life again. 
rhym the melody of the verse not by any means 
btle or delicate, ut still not rude or uncouth ; the thought rather 
pcr Jace, perhaps, but still not mean or trivial. The state of 
ae whreb such writing comes has a certain elevation about 
ea stain sensibility and tone which, so far as it goes, is poetic. 
Th = with whom such states of feeling are common 1s all the 
ba eas their account, and his life has all the more fulness and 
happler vo to himself, at any rate. Life means more to him than 
it d oe ‘a man who is ignorant or unsusceptible of such a condi- 
pte To have a keen eye for natural objects, and a keen sense of 
be stuation of man in the midst and at the head of them, as well 
f the inscrutability in which both man and external nature are 
7 wra all this gives both grace and depth to character. But 
os be ive ‘to the poetic aspect of things is not to be a poet. Talk 
of the tawny levin leaping out as serpents strike their prey, of loud 
answering like wolves from out the dark, of the dank mist 
like beckoning in spectral burnous clad, is very pee = 
ag serves to make picturesque verses; but no amount of feeling 
about such objects as these suffices to build up the mind to poetic 
stature. Feeling is an indispensable foundation, it is true, but not 


Jess indispensable is the gift of creation, which implies the power of | 


feeling with concentration and intensity and sustention, of working 
up and compressing and welding the poetic passion. This is 
what people who are conscious of their own sensibility overlook. 
They know they have a poetic feeling, and they wonder why 
therefore they cannot write poetry ; og rather they wonder why 
other people do not recognise as poetry what they have written. 
Yet they never expect this sensibility to enable them to —_ a 

+ picture, or compose a great piece of music. If they are 
Sis ca to know that many cther gifts are required for the 
composition of “inarticulate poetry,” as Dryden called Music, 
why cannot they recognise the corresponding fact in relation to 

try articulate ? 

Take Colonel Richards’s piece entitled Dande. It is only the 
story out of the classical dictionary put into more graceful and 
elaborate setting. There is no sign of a fresh and full-blooded 
conception of a character or a fable. We see no more than a 
young woman shut up in a brass tower, and longing for a lover, in 
janguage only a shade more really impassioned than that of a 
Valentine. She cries to the hag who is supposed to keep watch 
and ward over her :— 

Thou told’st me, stripping late the lentils’ pod, 
As I sat by thee, of such creatures fair 
That move in sunlight. Let me see a God! 
And o’er his feet I'll shower my perfumed hair ; 
Or as those paler tints of golden sky 
Yon clouds of deeper geld emboss, his hair 
Mingled with mine shall float, a canopy 
To hide us laughing from thy dismal stare. 
Nay, be not cross ;—I have no mate save thee 
‘hat am so gay of heart and yet so sad ; 
Do not reproach to-day my girlish glee ; 
Thou shouldst to see me smile be sometimes glad. 
Beshrew thee, Nurse! I would a God were near 
To free me from this prison. Look! I pray 
That I were stretched upon Death’s fragrant bier 
Rather than thus live dying day by day. 
The visit of the golden shower is almost grotesque with its 
needless particularity :— 
A sudden rush of sound! A yellow shower 
Opaque that downward rattling leaped and rolled, 
And carpeted with coin the virgin’s bower, 
And heaped her purple couch with glittering gold! 
Whereon a mighty Image might be seen 
Bright-stamped, till rose a beauteous Presence there 
In flashing garb of damasked orange sheen— 
The shining pieces melted into air. 
And the — — down to a pitch of commonplace which, 
we must do him the justice, is a long way below his ordinary level 
when he draws his moral :— 
Waking, I think how many in their breast 
Have locked some Dax with triple gate, 
Whom gold hath reached, and with her stole their rest, 
For ever, leaving them mere masks of fate, 
In the world’s busy throng. O curséd dross! 
For which fools barter manhood, Life’s perfume, 
And unbought essence—joyless thence to toss 
On the lone billows of eternal gloom. 


Of course this is quite true, but the long and short of it only 
amounts to this, that men sometimes sell their souls for money. 
So trite a saying demands a more pointed setting, to be worth 
repeating, and after all, according to the writers own version, 

janae was undone, not by money, but by love. So that the 
moral, thin as it is, cannot even be said to flow fairly from 
the fable, or at least not from Colonel Richards’s rendering of 
the fable. There is no compressed, strong, sustained passion about 
the writer’s conception of the legend. He simply copies a picture, 
and winds up with a moral that might have come from the 
Proverbial Plalosophy itself. It exhibits no fruit of ripe and 
mellow meditation, and there is no pretence of the true poetic task 
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—creation. Above all, neither in Dande, nor ima, nor 
in any of the pieces, is there to be discovered what is almost the 
note of poetry—an impression of reserved force. In reading 
all great compositions in the poetic order, the mind is conscious 
that the poet had much in his heart bebind and h the 
written verses. And in proportion as the general force of the 
composition diminishes, so does this consciousness of reserve. 
In all who fall short of the poetic pitch, there is a complete 
absence of this quality. They say all that is in their minds, 
and there is no fault in this; only the poet has things in 
his mind which he cannot say, and these minor people have 
not. Nobody who reads, say, the present author's verses called 
L’ Amour qui passe et TEspoir qa vient, finds that the writer 
has left hinted at, or half-unsaid, any of the subtle delicate 
thoughts which the situation would have suggested to the 
He has appreciated the surface of the situation, but it has not 
penetrated and made itself master of his whole mind. He has no 
emotion or germs of emotion which cannot run into a plain and 
straightforward stanza. For instance :— 
It is like a dream that may ne'er come ; 
1 Hed ser for my folly, and smiled back pa : 
Grief hath since followed Grief, Sorrow kibed Sorrow’s heel, 
u om Joy in dus rin, e thi a 
And the coffin of Love is the ante of Fame. 
For the boy-love must die on the altar of Man, 
Ere our thoughts may in freedom the universe span : 
Ere the stately ship hold on her course ‘neath the sun, 
Ere the strong bow is bent, and the swift race is run :— 
Tear Love's soft silken curtain away from the soul, 
That would wrestle with Evil or reach Wisdom’s goal, 
Bat let it in rent of the storm-cloud appear, 
And with sorrow be tempered its bright angel spear ; 
For the world hath no pleasure not wedded to Death, 
And our warmest hopes pass like a frail summer breath. 
"Tis the struggle which makes us. The Hope that is dead 
Leaves the ash whence a Phenix may burst forth instead. 
It is not that the verse is not obscure, which is as much a vice in 
try as it is in other departments of thought. But it has no 
eep places of tion and inquiry in it. A man whose 
meditations extend far below the surface, whether he expresses 
them in prose or verse, produces sentences which he that 
runs may not read. We venture to think, also, that a 
proof of Colonel Richards’s want of appreciation of the business 
and function of poetry is the fact that he has thought it worth 
while to reprint a little parcel of schoolboy Latin verses, com- 
posed when he was sixteen years old, and which he has about as 
much right to ask us to read as is the case with most schoolboy 
verses. Anybody in whom life and experience had ——_ 
genuine poetic faculty would have left a long way behind hi 
such verses as— 
Intueor sculptum signo Numea ; 
Refrenans manibus colla leonis agit, 
Lora regit leva, quassat dextraque per armos 
Flagra, triplex cireum gratia rubra volat, 
and so on, quite after the fourth-form manner. 

Still, if Colonel Richards is scarcely a good poet, he shows in 
every page that he is a person of a very high and generous humanity. 
He understands that many of our present social arrangements 
are detestably bad, and he constantly exhibits a manly and pro- 
found sympathy with the wretched masses whom these arrange- 
ments first breed and then put basely out of sight and out of 
mind. High-minded practical virtue of this stamp covers any 
quantity of poetic shortcomings. The highest type of man is the 
man of beneficent genius, but, for those who cannot unite the 
two, beneficence is worth a thousandfold more than genius. 


PAUL MASSIE.* 


he anonymous author of this romance starts with an apology. 
“If,” he says, after calling attention to the fact that it is a 
romance, “any reader should hereafter be inclined to grumble 
because in the course of the following story he may meet with 
incidents or people, or even mysteries, the like whereof do not 
encounter him every day when he takes his walks abroad or 
rides to the Bank on his omnibus, let him not say that he has not 
been forewarned. Perhaps what he may read here is none the 
less true for being called romance; but even if it be untrue and 
impossible, it at least shall have the merit of presenting itself 
from the beginning frankly and without false pretences.” But the 
story, save for one or two little weaknesses of construction to be 
presently noticed, scarcely needs this preface. Many books are 
written with more impossible plots and characters than -— and 
with a more gaunt and grisly motif, yet they succeed, are 
gravely discussed as if such th were or could ever be; and 
though perhaps “romance” is the least satisfactory of all the 
forms on which works of fiction can be modelled, yet, with so 
many greater extravagances put forth as pictures of actual life, it 
was almost a work of supererogation for the present author to 
apologize for his smaller sins against probability. Measured by 
the real giants of the sensational school, Paul Massie is of onl 
ordinary human stature and with ordinary human features ; at 
yet it is exciting, mysterious, and criminal enough—the three 
conditions essential to the regulation sensational romance. 

Some eight and twenty years before the main action of the 
story begins, a love scene somewhere in the tropics is reported in 
what the author calls a prologue. It is a scene between a fair, 


* Paul Massie. A Rowance. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
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young, tearful woman and a lithe swarthy man; and is inter- 
rupted by the sister of the woman, who comes in, wrathful and 
authoritative, and breaks off the interview as one who has moral 
as well as domestic power on her side. The young man, who is 
called Léon, after a few useless remonstrances against barbarous 
haste, at last takes his leave, and drops down from the verandah, 
something after the manner of Hafed when he leaves the “ Emir’s 
blooming child ”; while the fair young woman weeps, and her 
sterner, stronger, nobler sister chides, As he goes, he draws from 
the finger of his love a certain diamond ring; and the next 
morning is found in the shrubbery with a bullet through his 
heart, while on a card thrust under his vest are these words— 
“Done in fair fight. Pav. Massie.” The next scene is laid in 
the rectory-house of a small seaport in England, nearly thirty 
years afterwards. A model young clergyman, cold, formal, re- 
a age one Eustace Massie, is expecting the arrival of Paul 
assie, an unknown cousin from over seas. His mother and 
his mother’s sister have married brothers, both Massies, and this 
is the son of the elder sister, who was deserted by her husband 
and who has subsequently died in Vera Cruz. Mrs. Massie, 
Eustace’s mother, a fair, pretty, weak woman; his sister Lydia, 
a shallow fool; and his cousin Sarah, to whom he is engaged, 
are also expecting this o<- cousin—the mother with manifest 
trepidation, the sister with latent coquetry, the cousin tranquilly, 
as became her betrothed condition. At last Paul arrives—a tall 
Spanish-looking, handsome young man, lithe and sinewy, and 
entirely unlike his relations. As he appears, Mrs. Massie nearly 
faints, and there is some small commotion, which subsides in time, 
but which prepares the reader for the mystery to follow. Now 
comes one of the weak parts of the book. Granting all the mar- 
vellous coincidences happening in real life—granting the full value 
of that oft-quoted phrase, “ ‘Truth is stranger than fiction ”—still, 
a story that begins with such a startling coincidence as that which 
now follows does confess to a certain weakness of invention that 
could not bring about the same results by a more crafty method. 
When the household has retired to rest, Cousin Paul, for the 
sake of smoking a cigar in peace and freedom—for so correct 
a man as the Reverend Eustace cannot allow so profane a thing as 
tobacco-smoke in his house—slides down the iron pillars of the 
verandah and drops on to the lawn. His aunt, Mrs. Massie, sees 
him, and again nearly faints. It is all so like a scene enacted 
some twenty-eight years ago, when a dark lithe youth stole away 
from a re woman in the tropics, and went from love to 
death. Paul, however, only wanders to the sea-shore, and there 
encounters and fights with the ruffian of the book, one Jem 
Halliday, who is von ah in rifling the body of a drowned 
woman cast up from the wreck of the previous day. He 
has taken from her pocket a letter addressed to Paul Massie, 
Esquire, and from her finger a diamond ring; and on these 
two things the subsequent interest turns. Paul, who is 
electric and mesmeric, has strange sensations when he sees 
the body of this drowned woman, and feels sure that some 
intimate connection with his own mysterious history is wrapped 
up in this corpse; but he can substantiate nothing, and the 
woman is buried under the verdict of “Found drowned,” as of 
course. Jem Halliday is in love with pretty Alice Crossley, the 
daughter of a boatman, and a favourite maid of the Massies; and 
to regain her cooling affection—for she had flirted with him after 
the manner of pretty maids, though now she has turned against 
him—he gives her the diamond ring. This brings about no end 
of complications; for when Mrs. Massie sees the ring on Alice’s 
finger, she screams and starts, and asks where she got it, and 
makes a fool of herself according to her nature; for it is the ring 
which the murdered Léon took from the finger of the weeping 
woman when he slid down the balcony. Alice is frightened at her 
gift, and wants Jem to take it back again; but he, to implicate 
er still further in the mystery which he sees afoot, gives her the 
letter to read, in a secret interview in the rectory-garden; and 
though neither can make anything out of said letter, both keep 
it religiously from Mrs. Massie, whom alone it concerns—Alice 
afraid to confess, and Jem thinking that he has in it a means of 
fortune and a convenient screw. Not knowing what better to do, 
Alice decides on taking it to a Madame de Luca, née Salome 
Adams, now staying in the neighbourhood ; which Salome Adams 
had been formerly a governess at Mrs. Massie’s, and hated by her 
because Eustace, then aboy, boylike had taken afancytoher. Salome 
can make no more of the letter than Alice or Jem before her ; but 
she, too, sees that it points to a mystery in which Mrs. Massie is 
implicated, and forthwith takes possession of the document, to 
turn it to good uses or bad as future chance may determine. Now 
why all these people should make this fuss over a very innocent 
fragment of writing, simply because it was addressed to Paul 
Massie, Esquire, and found in the pocket of a shipwrecked 
woman, the reader cannot exactly make out. So far as is shown, 
there was absolutely nothing in it on which to found the idea of 
any secret or mystery connected with Mrs. Massie, of leverage for a 
screw, or of the hope of a fortune resulting; and why it was not 
taken at once to the rectory, and given to Mrs. Massie or to 
Paul, would puzzle the acutest detective 
to explain. This absence of motive for extraordinary spite and 
this deficiency of ground for superhuman suspicion are among the 
common mistakes of authors. It is the mistake which runs 
through Armadale, and which vitiates the whole tissue of guilt 
and deception therein recorded ; and it is one of the mistakes of 
Paul Massie. 
Soon after this, Halliday becomes furiously jealous of Paul’s 


influence with Alice, though without reason; and when ane 
ce, though without reason; . 
runs away to London, under Salome’s aad 
and Paul is made an innocent participator in the secre’ 
ruffian becomes very ruffianly indeed; and the old ; 
Alice’s father, undertakes a furious quarrel with Paul at the 
rectory, to the utter horror and dismay of the smooth-shay 
smooth-spoken Reverend Eustace. The quarrel ends in eo i 
Paul’s instant departure from the house, in a tender _ 
with Sarah the betrothed, and in universal discontent and di 
turbance. Mrs, Massie alone of all the looks relieved, 
notwithstanding that she seems to love Paul. with a gs “t, 
and secret fervour quite unaccountable in an ordinary aunt, as 
she appears to be. Quite unaccountable too is the scene where 
she frightens Paul and Lydia one evening when they are sitti 
cozily together by the pianoforte in the twilight, looking y 
much like making love. Her wild look of ghastly terror acts 
on Paul’s nerves uncomfortably enough, and sets Lim wonder- 
ing painfully ; for, as he is all adrift in various small matters of 
personal history, he has nerves, and is always on the look-out for 
clues. He has come to England for clues, though at present he 
has not found the smallest fragment of one, which makes him of 
course wonderfully observant and suspicious; and when his aunt 
acts like a maniac in her hints, and her excited conduct gene- 
rally, he has no help for it but to think her a maniac, unless 
he would find out everything with inconvenient rapidity. The 
mystery which Salome occupies her spare hours in running to 
earth is the belief that this Paul is the rightful heir to the Massie 
property, and that the Reverend Eustace is a usurper, if nothi 
worse. The reader does not exactly see what has put the idea 
into her head; but there the idea is, and he must make the best of 
it. In London, whither Paul goes, he has various adventures, 
which the author tells cleverly and smartly. Madame de Luca, or 
Salome, undertakes him, in the first instance for spite against Mrs, 
Massie; in the last, for love of himself. She is a handsome well- 
preserved woman, past her first youth, the widow of an Italian 
triot, and the patroness of refugees generally. Hungarians, Poles, 
inden “Reds” of all tongues and all complexions, find shelter and 
consideration with her; and with the help of a certain old General, 
whoknows everything and everybody, she finally unravels the web of 
mystery, and discovers the truth concerning Paul. She started in 
the pursuit hoping to find him a wrongfully excluded heir, but she 
merely succeeds in learning that he is Mrs. Massie’s son, born of 
that intrigue with the handsome Spaniard, Léon, and ascribed to 
her sister, the deserted wife of Paul Massie. Noble and self- 
devoted, the sister accepted the shame rather than endanger the 
repute of the young sinner; and Agnes (Mrs. Massie), weakly, 
and with the cruel selfishness always belonging to weakness, 
accepted the sacrifice, and lived her life of conventional 
tability unsuspected. When Salome discovers all this, she 
finds what a thankless as well as dangerous thing it is to meddle 
with other folks’ concerns. She has very nearly shamed 
Paul for life, but she draws back in time, and the world is none 
the wiser for what she knows. She herself is all the ey for 
though she thereby holds herself entitled to make Paul the offer 
of her hand and fortune, she discovers that gratitude is not love 


and that a handsome woman of forty, well preserved, cannot stand” 


against the attractions of a young girl, even if engaged. By this 
time, though, Sarah has made it clear to herself that she does not 
love cousin Eustace, and that she does love Paul, whereupon she 
breaks off her engagement with the clergyman, and trusts to Pro- 
vidence and the future. Providence appears in the person of 
Halliday. Finding that Salome has hidden Alice in her house, 
and that Paul is a frequent visitor there, he forms the amiable 
design of murdering the girl, and conceals himself in the house 
for that purpose. This is the night when Salome makes her offer 
of marriage to Paul; and, as it is “a late, he remains in the 
house, not to give occasion for talk. In the middle of the night 
he is roused by a fearful cry from Salome’s room; he rushes in 
to find her lying murdered in her bed, with Jem Halliday 
standing over ber Jem had mistaken the room, and cut 
Salome’s throat instead of Alice Crossley’s. After this comes the 
inevitable brain fever on Paul’s part, Sarah's tender nursing, their 
betrothal, subsequent marriage and emigration; and it is to be 
hoped that the Reverend Eustace found a more devoted substitute, 
ann that they all lived happy ever after. 

This is the story of Pad Massie, the latest romance of the 
sensational kind; ‘and though it has many of the faults and 
weaknesses of its school, we think it exceeds in merit the greater 
number of its predecessors. The story, such as it is, is well 
told, barring a little confusion and perplexity of plot and cir- 
cumstance, very pardonable in a beginner; and the style is 
crisp and effective. The sketches of the various foreign re- 
fugees are good; and the characters of Salome and Mrs. 
Massie are well-drawn and well-contrasted—the one so rich, 
so full of force and generosity; the other so weak, and, though 
affectionate, so cowardly and false. All the wongadieg 
Salome arises from her overplus of energy; all the sins of 
Massie from her weakness. She marries one she does not love 
because she is too weak to say No; she accepts her sister's self- 
immolation because she dare not face the consequences of her own 
sin; she can never tell the truth, nor bear her own burdens, nor do 
anything uncomfortable to herself or generous to others, but is just 
a poor, weak, tremulous creature throughout—and yet not wholly 
bad, as times go. She is the counterpart of hundreds of her sisters 
now about in the world, and is naturally drawn and handled. 
There is much keen discrimination of character throughout the 
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: that the author may prove to be one 
book general and mature, and whose later 


— Poy therefore far surpass this clever, but not quite satis- 


factory, first effort. 


SPORTING SKETCHES.* 
book bears on its title-page the motto— 


know 
That ian us lies in daily life 
a pes t with every sort of sport in 
+s daily li conversant wi 

of all that belonged to horses, as 
its trotting-matches, leather-flapping, and prize-fighting was 
be ‘bl msummate ; but whether that was the sort of knowled 
pe ‘iton meant to call “the prime wisdom ” is reasonably 
questionable. of England thirty years ago, 


sketches are highly interesting, and they must have 
eae of tie contributions to the columns of the Field ne per, 
in which they first 9) The writer was the son of a North- 


i ; 4 was educated at Reading Grammar School 
to the profession of a solicitor, which he rractised 
bos a few years at Thrapston. But finding a “settled” life into- 
lerable, he became a wanderer in. Sweden, Norway, and Australia, 
whence he took, for his contributions to the Field, the title of the 
“Qld Bushman.” In power of life-like description of sporting 
scenes he has had few superiors, and he was perhaps even greater 
in catching the language talked by those classes of Englishmen 
with which he was most familiar. We — to give a few 
examples of his style of narrative which , we think, justify 
tion. 
“aoa “ My First Steeple Chaser ” is perhaps the best in 
the book. It is impossible to read the title of this story without 
remembering that James Mason, who was one of the best cross- 
country jockeys that ever rode, has within the last few days been 
released by death from a long and painful illness. This “ smart 
and well-appointed horseman,” as he is described by one who knew 
him well, gained his reputation in “the shires,” where the “Old 
Bushman” studied sporting scenery and character. We read in 
the Daily Telegraph that James Mason was in his fifty-first year. 
“ In air, dress, figure, and manner he looked the gentleman. His 
seat was the strongest and most graceful; his hand at once the 
firmest and the lightest.” His eye to hounds was quick and true ; 


‘his knowledge of pace unerring. To him and to Tom Oliver, 


who still survives, belong the chief honours of modern steeple- 
chasing. He began his career at St. Albans upon the Poet in 
1834, and he won the Grand National at Liverpool upon Lottery 
in 1839. Mr. Herring, in his picture of “ Steeplechase Cracks,” 
has given a conspicuous place to the figures of this famous horse 
and jockey. Perhaps when the “ Old Bushman” described the 
dress and appearance of a cross-country rider who “ always rode 
as if he had a spare neck in his pocket,” he may have had in 
mind James Mason as he had seen him in Northamptonshire, 
with his “ cool head, firm seat, and fine though strong hand on a 
horse.” 

But let us return from this digression to the story. “There 
is,” says the writer, “a sort of mystery attached to the 
screw which is truly delightful.” He does not mean an old 
worn-out rip, but the real “casualty horse,” still in his prime, 
who shows good points and good breeding, but who has 
been disabled or blemished in his youth. There is no sayin 
what such a horse may do after he is once got right, an 
the owner invariably feels confident that this day must 
come. We are introduced to a gentleman-farmer, weil-to-do, 
but a very saving person; “and it used to be a standing joke 
at the covert-side that it was even betting which was the 
— screw, the horse or the rider.” The love for a screw was 

m in him, and he never cared to buy a horse whose value every 
dealer could tell to 5/. He was the best judge of a horse in the 
county, and, like all good judges, he was shy of giving an opinion. 
“Tm told, mind you, although I know nothing myself, that such 
& horse will see a better day,” was his quiet way of putting a 
friend on. We have next a portrait of the “screw” himself, 
who was bought by the author out of a coach team on the North 

oad, on an assurance from the coachman that “if only that 
hind leg would stand he would win the Liverpool in a canter.” 
There was some chaff over the purchase, “ but,” says the 
author, “1 had much rather, when Sasher anything to do with 
horses, be regarded as a fool than not.” The screw is taken home, 
and the old gentleman fancies him so much that he becomes 
owner of him with the author. He is to manage the horse, and 
his nephew Tom is to ride him, as it is his business to ride all 
his uncle's “ casualty horses.” They put him into a steeple-chase 
which he wins; and thus the uncle had gained a lon -coveted 
prize, “and that with a screw which he flattered himself no one 
could have doctored but himself.” The animal is then sent from 
the Shires tc Bideford, to run in a steeple-chase among higher 
company than he has met at home. He arrived at his destination 
1 days before the race, and when he took gentle exercise on 
bay he was observed to -s little lame. Tom, who was 
rs ollow and ride him, was killed by a fall after hunting on 

. day he was to start; and, as these stories are never com- 

ea Fac a little sentiment, “the girl who was to have 
” 

ween tom's wife stood at the window and saw him fall.” The 
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horse, however, must run for the sake of his backers’ money ; 
so the author and a “vet,” whose “inflammable iles” have done 
wonders for the lame leg, start by coach for Bideford, to engage a 
jockey, and do their best to win. They find the horse all right, 
and he testifies his pleasure at seeing them, “ but there was evi- 
dently one other he missed out of the little group, and that was 
his favourite jockey, who had so often steered him to victory.” 
At the last momenta suitable jockey is found, and the race is won. 
Good fortune has an ill effect upon the “vet,” who, to use his own 
hrase, “could not carry corn.” The money he had won u 

im, and he took to drinking. The story is properly finished off 
by the death, within a year, of the girl who should have been 
Tom’s wife. 

A story called “The Trotter” opens with a capital sketch of a 
coachman of the days before railways, who drove a heavy coach 
to and from London, and, having earned a high character for 
steadiness and sobriety, was allowed by the travelling public to 
take strange liberties. He was a great horsedealer in a small way, 
and put all his new purchases into his team to try them. Coming 
up after a large Midland fair, he gave the reins to the author for 
half the journey, while he got inside to have a game of 
cards with three horse-dealing friends. Another day, when 
some races were being run in a by the roadside, he 
coolly drove his coach into the park, saw one race run, then 
drove out again, and resumed his journey. There was a standing 
joke = him that he once bought three live pigs down the 
road, shoved them into the hind-boot, and sold them to a pork- 
butcher at Islington. The regular customers knew and liked the 
coachman, and if a stranger to the road complained to the 
prietors of his freaks, they took no notice. And although the 
components of the team might be queer, very little went wrong 
upon the road. One evening, the author having “caught 
hold of ’em,” the coachman was refreshing himself with “a 
little harmony ” — that is, he was singing “A southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky”—when they met the hounds coming home 
from hunting. A shout from the huntsman caused the horses 
almost to pull the reins out of the author’s hands, and made an 
old lady desire earnestly to be set down. “ We pulled up, not, 
however, to set the old lady down, but to allow the old man to 

ive us one whole verse of the song; and as he had now the 

untsman and two whips to help him to find his fox he soon got 
away with him.” Under this preceptor the author learned the 
song of “ The Trotting Horse,” and thereby acquired a taste 
for trotting matches, which, as he truly says, are of all kinds 
of racing probably the lowest. He buys a Welsh mare called 
Patty Morgan, and runs her against a famous horse named 
Morgan Rattler, which belongs to one Sam West. This story 
and others in the book are vehicles for the introduction of man 
amusing sketches of a time to which some persons look b 
with regret ; and therefore it would be unfair to complain of the 
structure of the said stories, or of the padding with which they 
are stuffed out. The author follows other writers in representing 
the same districts of England as distinguished at once for the 
horse-taming prowess of the men and for the yt of the women. 
Mr. Samuel West, who owns Morgan Rattler, is the perfection of 
manly beauty, strength, and recklessness, and he is married to one 
of the most beautiful women ever seen. “She was above the 
middle height, superbly formed, &c.,” and she had been a second- 
rate actress at a low London theatre. It is difficult to say 
which would be the most — enterprise, to go in search of a 
dealer at a fair who would sell for 30/. a mare fit to win a trotti 
match, or to look through the companies of the minor theatres for 
a wife whose beauty, , and manners might adorn a court. 
Indeed it is to be feared that, when the coaches ceased to run, the 
road was lost which led to the country where all the horses were 
flyers and all the women were divine. 

In another story Mr. Joe Cox appears at the author's gate lead- 
ing one of the prettiest little chesnut mares ever seen. She had 
belonged to a young lady, who, having become too consumptive for 
horse exercise, wished her to be sold to some person who would be 
kind to her. Joe added that “if the mare had a fault it was that 
she hung a little heavy on the bit”; and the author adds, “I never 
heard so neat a description of a regular bolter in my life.” He 
used in his first trial of the mare the bridle in which he had 
bought her, which was about as coarse and sharp a curb as ever 
was seen, “ and she certainly did hang rather heavier in hand than 
I should have fancied a consumptive young lady would have 
liked.” However, as she had “a eye 

metry, the author proposed to show her to a young lady, daughter 
re Sahar officer, who wanted a saddle-horse. If she pl this 
lady, the author also might hope to find favour in the same quarter. 
Accordingly, the author mounts the mare on a Sunday morning, 
intending to ride her to the Indian officer’s house, and being now 
relieved of the breaker’s bit she bolts with him instantaneously, 
and never stops until she carries him, with only some few rem- 
nants of clothing sticking to him, into the presence of the young 
lady and her irascible Indian papa, after knocking over or driving 
into hedge or ditch the best part of a rural congregation on its 
return from church. There is a tremendous leap over a toll-bar, 
with other usual incidents of such stories; and then comes the 
explanation that the tale of the consumptive young lady was 
a pleasant conceit of Joe’s, who bought the pony of a farmer 
who would never have parted with her if he could have found 
a lad to hold her. This story is told by way of prelude to Jve’s 
introduction to the author of “the best fourteen-hander in 
England,” who had but one eye and a head like a fiddle, a ewe 
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neck, a goose rump, and a thin rat-tail, but such hind-quarters, 
chest, and legs, that “she looked as if she had been built by 
contract, and the builder had taken so much time about the legs 
and quarters, that he was obliged to finish off the top part ina 
hurry.” A good judge, while objecting to her head and tail, 
remarks that “he never knew a horse that went on either of 
them.” 

There is one more story which is specially suggestive of 
memories of the age preceding railways. ‘The author tells us in it 
how he and a friend drove a “ jibber” down to a fight, travelling 
with no more mystery than if he were going to a race or a fair. 
The author had hired a horse to ride, but he meets a friend who 
proposes to put the horse into his dog-cart and drive. ‘The ostler 
at the inn at Cambridge sees no objection to this arrangement, 
and merely recommends them to take a saddle to “ride and tie” 
home, and a sack to bring the new dog-cart back in. After 
going well for a few miles, the horse vindicated his character 

y refusing to stir an inch unless some one took his head; so 
the author is obliged to lead him to an inn on the common where 
the fight is to come off. The landlord promises to drive the 
author, with a few select friends, to the scene of action, and, when 
the author expresses anxiety to be off, a man in a rough great coat 
and a fur cap says, “Oh! there’s lots of time. They won't fight 
till I get there ”—adding, in answer to the question “ Why not?” 
“because I’m Bungaree.” The author leaves the dog-cart, and 
tides the horse home ; upon which the ostler remarks, “So you’ve 
come back in a saddle, after all.” 

As is said in another story, “one gets tired at length even of 
talking about horses, that most prolific of all sources of conversa- 
tion,” and therefore we will conclude by hoping that Northampton- 
shire may long continue to produce colts and “ fillies indoors” 
like those which the “Old Bushman” knew when he was young, 
and also writers as able as he was to make them famous with the 
pen. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M AMEDEE THIERRY has just published the first volume 
e of a new edition of his Histoire de la Gaule sous la 
Domination Romaine.* The very title of the book is altered, for 
we find the word domination substituted instead of administration, 
which appeared in the first edition. But this is not all; and 
the modifications introduced by the learned auther are so con- 
siderable that the present edition may almost be considered an 
entirely new work, According to M. Thierry’s original plan, 
the History was to be complete in four volumes, embracing 
the whole period included between the last uprising of the 
Gauls against the Romans under Nero, and the foundation of 
the Frankish monarchy by Clovis. As an introduction, a fifth 
volume was added, entitled Tableau de Empire Romain, and 
giving a full and animated sketch of the institutions, political, 
religious, and civil, which had concurred to form the unity of the 
Roman Empire. This introduction has now been detinitively 
separated from the rest of the work, and stands by itself as a dis- 
tinct production. The Histoire de la Gaule is to be completed in 
four volumes, the first two of which have already been published, 
and take us down to the reign of Theodosius, whilst the others, 
almost entirely ¢xédits, terminate with the final establishment of 
the Franks in Gaul. When we consider that the first edition of 
the on we planned and partly executed as far back as 1829, 
we may surprised at the long space of time which has 
intervened before its completion. M. Thierry explains in his 
— the reasons of the delay. When he began his labours, 
ontesquieu’s views of the Roman constitution were generally 
accepted as correct, and formed the foundation of all books on 
the subject. Our author, however, saw reason to abandon those 
views, and consequently had to recast his original composition. 
Such as it is now, the Histoire de la Gaule sous ! Administration 
Romaine, so far at least as we can judge from the volume before 
us, will do much towards confirming the reputation of M. Thierry 
as a distinguished historian and an able writer. He necessarily 
a over a good deal of ground with which we are already 
iliar, but the originality of his remarks and the beauty of 
his style render his work exceedingly interesting. 

Amongst the authors of antiquity, few have enjoyed so much 
fame as Plutarch.t Immediately after his \death, he was 
transformed into a kind of oracle, and regarded as the great 
expounder of practical wisdom. Look at the quotations made 
from his writings by the Fathers of the Church and by heathen 
authors.; Look at Wyttenbach’s list of the plagiarisms and 
imitations of his worshippers. A legendary biography of the 
philosopher was very soon current. On the questionable evidence 
of two compilers and a translation absolutely destitute of all 
authenticity, Plutarch was transformed into a political personage— 
tutor, and then adviser, of the Emperor Trajan, Proconsul of 
Illyria, and enjoying almost absolute power in Greece. The 
revival of literature during the Renaissance period added fresh 
lustre to his name. Latin versions of his biographies were 
reprinted over and over again; translations of them were made 
from the Latin; Amyot popularized them in France, Shakspeare 
in England. Bossuet, Bayle, Moliére, Boileau—all the writers 
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of the seventeenth century—were loud in his praise. Th... 
cert of eulugies went the The om 
later period, when the revolutionary storm swept me r ata 
he was admired more than ever, though from different moti 
Originally, it was the moralist who called forth such shih 
of homage; now, it was the biographer of the great men of 
antiquity, the writer who immortalized republican virtue, Paul 
Louis Courier constitutes almost the only exception in this 
general chorus, and his objections were the result of a kind of ¢ 
priori dislike which he had for history and historical write 
After describing in detail the popularity of Plutarch, and ope 
ing, if we may so say, a ery of his admirers, M, Griand 
endeavours to ascertain the cause of this engouement. He accounts 
for it by the twofold fact that Plutarch touched upon almost 
every branch of human knowledge, and that he made all his 
researches subservient to the great cause of moral philosophy 
and practical wisdom. Variety of topics, unity of purpose—here 
is the secret of Plutarch’s popularity. Passing from this pre- 
liminary disquisition to a biography of his hero, M. Gréard 
afterwards examines the state of the moral atmosphere during 
the first century of the Christian era, and tries to determine 
Plutarch’s attitude towards both the Jews and the Christians, 
A chapter is devoted to a critical estimate of the ethics of 
the ne of Cheronzwa—an estimate founded on data 
supplied by all his works. Finally, we have an inquiry into 
the value of his system; had it its weak points, and, if s0 
what were they? Plutarch has often been compared to Lucian, 
The former is the Tory of the old civilization; he upholds 
tradition, and is often blind in his panegyric of the past. Lucian, 
on the contrary, may be called the Hadical of heathenism ; his 
constant object is to undermine all respect for that form of reli- 
gious culture which is associated with the time-honoured tradi- 
tions of Hellenism. 

M. de Saulcy’s splendid volume is the result of a long stay 
at Jerusalem.* During the years 1863 and 1864 he studied 
thoroughly all the topographical details of the Holy City. M. de 
Saulcy truly says that the most minute investigations prosecuted 
in one’s study at home are nothing when compared to personal 
researches carried on with the help of the land-surveyor’s instru- 
ments and the engineer’s mathematical appliances, He has 
further the advantage of a military education; he knows what 
sieges, battles, and skirmishes are; and, thus prepared, he under- 
took the task of writing at Jerusalem itself an account of the last 
struggle of the unfortunate city against the armies of Titus, fol- 
lowing on the scene of action all the traces of that memorable 
campaign. Experience had taught him that great earthworks 
executed during a long siege leave permanent vestiges, and he 
considers that he has succeeded in marking out through every 
stage the progress of the Roman army. . de Saulcy observes 
that though the introduction of fire-arms has radically moditied 
the conditions of a siege, the essential principles are still the 
same, because the mode of selecting points for attack cannot vary. 
It follows that, the direction of the ancient fortifications being 
once ascertained, the determination of the lines marked out by 
the besieging force offered no insurmountable difficulty. More- 
over, after having fixed, @ priori, the positions where the aggeres 
and countervallation of the Romans must have been established, 
M. de Sauley and his coadjutors found their views confirmed 
the presence of enormous earthworks which for centuries 
courted investigation. The book may be described as a kind of 
military comment on the narrative of Josephus; it is well written, 
bears evidence of much carefub research, and is excellently illus- 
trated by woodcuts and plans. : 

M. Charles de Mazade’s sketches of Madame Roland and Marie- 
Antoinette+ had already been published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes before their appearance in the shape of a small duode- 
cimo. Thus the Revolution, its principles, its consequences, and 
its actors are unceasingly brought under discussion, and aln 
every month produces new books on this inexhaustible subject. 
In considering the character of the Queen of France two points of 
view may be adopted. Respecting her political sentiments and 
conduct there will always be a wide ditierence of opinion; but 
there can be none as to the attitude she preserved during the last 
few years of her life—in prison, before the Revolutionary tribunal, 
and ‘on the guillotine. Noticing the discussion which has arisen 
lately about the correspondence of Marie-Antoinette, M. de Mazade 
remarks that the controversy refers to details rather than to essen- 
tial points, and that we have no reason to alter our estimate of the 
unfortunate Queen. 

We have before us another yolume—the sixth—of M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundis.t It begins with a review of 
Renan’s now almost forgotten Vie de Jésus, and describes rather 
happily the effect produced by that book upon different classes 
of readers. No one was pleased with it. Sainte-Beuve has 
three friends who came one after the other to ask him his 
opinion about the Vie de Jésus, or rather to tell him their 
own impressions. The first, a decided but enlightened Roman 
Catholic, remarked that it required a greater amount of credulity 
to admit M. Renan’s views about the Founder of Christianity 
than to believe in the miraculous existence and development 


* Tes Derniers Jours de Jérusalem, Par M. de Saulcy, Membre de 
V'Institut. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. om 

+ Deux Femmes de la Révolution. Par Charles de Mazade. Paris: 
Lévy. 


t Nouveaux Lundi» Par. A. Sainte-Beuve, Vol. 6. Paris: Lévy. 
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The second, a downright sceptic, could 
of the — pana at the line of argument adopted by 
- He saw in it a concession made to believers, and he 
M. aay the author went too far or not far enough. The third, 
thoug ot really more of @ believer than the other, disliked the 
eu because the interest of society requires that Chris- 
not be attacked, and because it is unwise to assail 
tianity which are the great stay and prop of modern civilization. 

g = Beuve’s opinion is that the Vie de Jésus will not have 

a “ of detaching from the Christian Church one single 
the ¢ saan he compares it to Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise, the 
pooner which has not ruined one woman who was not already 
an half lost before she took up the book. We prefer, 
however, M. Sainte-Beuve the literary critic to M. Sainte-Beuve 
ae theologian ; and his clever articles on Sismondi, Vaugelas, 
Théophile Gautier, and Alfred de Vigny please us more than his 


= on the other side of the Channel that, even in 


rench is unduly sacrificed to Latin and Greek, 
of the idiom in schools is not suffi- 
& . Struck by the truth of this remark, the 

jirector of the College Chaptal in Paris asked M. Pellissier to 
deliver a course of elementary lectures on the history of the 
French language; and the result of this undertaking is now 
ublished for the benefit of other schools.* M. Pellissier’s volume 
; not pretend to be anything beyond a simple résumé; but it 
is clear, complete, and accurate, and has been compiled from the 

horities. 
Auguste Laugel discusses the problems of life t, after 
having examined the problems of nature. Spontaneous genera- 
ion, animism, the origin of species, the genesis of elementary 
substances, man’s geological ~ and his anatomical configura- 
tion, are the topics discussed within the limits of one small 
yolurae, M. Laugel remarks that the problem of the antiquity of 
the human race is not the same for the antiquary and for the geo- 
logist. The former is confined within the bounds of a rigorous 
stem of chronology limited by historical data. The latter, on 
the contrary, measures time in a totally different manner, and, if 
he is shown a monument of man’s industry, it signifies little to 
him whether that monument is ten thousand, twenty thousand, or 
a hundred thousand years old. All he wants to know is the 
stratum from which the object in question has been dug. The 
antiquary, in one word, studies ancient man; the geologist, fossil 
man. ML Laugel goes on to develop the respective characteristics 
of these two modes of investigation, and concludes by observing 
that, whatever may be the origin of our species, man stands at 
nt as distinct from the rest of the animal creation as if the 
us law of transformation were only an idle dream. 

The fourth series of lectures { delivered by the members of the 
Paris Association Polytechnique is remarkably varied, and, althou 
essentially popular in its character, it never borders upon the 
commonplace. The list of the lecturers includes names standing 
high on the muster-roll of intellect ; and it is pleasant to see men 
like M. Babinet, M. Philaréte Chasles, and M. Batbie leaving for 
a brief season the highest walks of science and of literature in 
order to address hearers to whom only the most elementary truths 
are appropriate. The introduction of the little volume before us 
— interesting, because it describes the rise and progress 

rance of popular associations for the diffusion of knowledge by 
means of lectures. 

Whilst noticing last month the Cours d Economie Industrielle, 

blished by M. Thévenin §, we accidentally omitted the lectures 

ing the first series. They will be found well deserving of 
perusal, M. Joseph Garnier, treating of industrial economy from 
& general point of view, simply marks out the principal sub- 
divisions of that vast subject, and his lecture may he considered 
as a kind of introduction to the rest. M. Baudrillart examines 
the question of capital, and shows how it affects the happiness 
and morality of society. M. Horn describes that particular form 
of capital which is represented by machinery ; and he discusses 
the alleged evils incident to the use of machinery on the large 
scale—namely, that the capitalist acquires sometimes undue 
power, that the union between the workman and his em loyer 
tends gradually to disappear, and, finally, that the workman 
becomes limited to a speciality. This last point is particularly 
noticeable, because certain specialities are often the result of 
fashion, and, if fashion changes, the workman is of course deprived 
of his daily bread. There are, however, obvious and suflicient 
enswers to these objections, and M. Horn thinks that the relations 
between workmen and their masters have, on the whole, greatly 
changed for the better. Insurance societies, benefit-clubs, and re- 
tiring funds have acquired such prodigious developments that the 
evils of isolation are now merely nominal, and it is far better for 
@ workman to trust to himself than to the condescending support 
and a kindness of an employer. Lastly, the results of a 
be y-diffused system of education, and the cultivation of in- 
i pursuits, will always prevent a workman of average 
ability and of steady habits from being a slave to specialities. 


is 
in 


.” La Langue Francaise depuis Origine jusqu’ T 
historique, par M. Pellissier. “Paris: Didier. 
Vie. Par Auguste Laugel. Paris: Baillitre. 
Association P ique. Entretiens populaires, publiés par Evariste 
4° série. and Paris: Hachette Co, 
hy Publi¢ par Evaviste Thévenin. Paris 


M. Taine’s lectures on the philosophy of Italian paaie® are 
the sequel to those which he gave last year at the Paris School of 
Arts, and which were published in M. Germer-Bailliére’s Biblio- 
théeque de Philosophie Contemporaine. M. Taine begins by fixing 
the limits of the classical epoch of painting; he then describes the 
characteristics of the Italian school, and shows in what — 
they differ from the Flemish style, from that of the pre-Raffaellites, 
and finally from the manner prevailing at the present day, 
What are the conditions necessary for the development of a grand 
style of painting? Three, according to M. Taine. 1. Intellec- 
tual culture; 2. Free scope for the imagination (Jl faut que les 
images n'y soient point étouffées, ni mutilées par les tdées); 3. A 
state of society where man’s physical powers are constantly enjoy- 
ing their full play, and where, consequently, muscular beauty is 
of everyday occurrence. These three points are successively illus- 
trated by curious descriptions of the state of Italy, both political 
and social, towards the end of the fifteenth century, ond Suing 
the first twenty years of the sixteenth. 

M. Augeard, author of the memoirs which M. Evariste Bavoux 
has just published+, was for many years secretary of the 
unfortunate Marie-Antoinette. He had thus the opportunity of 
knowing many secrets which were concealed from Cabinet Minis- 
ters and other officials; and, as he was of an observant disposition, 
he kept a journal of all the facts which came under his notice. 
Augeard’s memoirs, until quite recently, had remained in MS., 
and yet their existence was well known, and they have been 
mentioned by several biographers. The work was entrusted by 
the author to a friend, the Abbé Poultier, with the strict injunc- 
tion that it should be published only when the statements it 
contained respecting persons then living might properly be given 
to the world. M. Poultier in his turn handed over the MS. in 
1830 to another friend, who has now jpdsed that the time 
has come for its appearance. M. Evariste Bavoux prefixes to the 
volume an introduction containing a short sketch of the e over 
which the and notice A ’s 
as an historian. e events recorde in with the 17 
and they take us as far down as the 
details concerning the private life of Marie-Antoinette impart 
piquancy to the volume, and if impartiality is sometimes wanting 
in the judgments passed upon contemporary persons and events, 
yet it is impossible to deny that Augeard gives, on the whole, 
evidence of sincerity and good faith. Necker’s financial schemes 
are not more favourably treated than Calonne’s mismanage- 
ment, and the secretary to the Queen naturally criticized the 
measures of reform in ges Kew ng of the public service from the 
point of view adopted at Trianon. During the Reign of Terror 
Augeard lived abroad, chiefly at Brussels, and he returned to 
France after the coup d'état of Brumaire 18th. He died in 


1805. 

M Hachette’s Bibliotheque des Merveiiles has just been increased 
by a new volume treating of volcanoes and earthquakes.t The 
subject was happily chosen, for, amongst recent scientific dis- 
coveries, many apply to phenomena of that description. Vesuvius, 
Etna, Iceland, the voleanoes of the Atlantic, the Andes, and the 
Pacific Ocean, in fact all the scenes of volcanic a are 
explored in detail by Messrs. Zurcher and Margollé. They have 
also devoted a distinct chapter to thermal y osg , and to those 
curious mud volcanoes which appear to be form under 
which eruptions take place. 

In addition to her fame as a novelist, George Sand §, more than 
twenty years ago, sought also to obtain that of a dramatic writer, 
and she composed for the Théatre Frangais a play entitled Cosi 
ou la Haine dans I’ Amour, The success of this first attempt was 
of a very encouraging nature, and hisses which d not be 
mistaken proved to the author that her matrimonial theories had 
as yet obtained little favour with the public. She forthwith 
sent Cosima to the printer, accompanied with a preface in 
which, as usual, she endeavoured to make out that her singular 
views about connubial felicity were borrowed from the Gospel. 
So many literary events have taken place since the 29th of April, 
1840, that the incidents connected with Cosima are now com- 
pletely forgotten, and as an item in the new edition of the 
author’s works the production will not be much noticed. The 
same volume includes Francois le Champi, Claudie, and Moliere. 
The first of the three is nothing but a dramatic setting of one 
of the author’s best novels. It is singular that some critics 
should have called it «ne piece classique (in the French 
sense of the word), and Baye it as such. The last was 
attacked, when it appea’ in the most extraordinary manner, 

ve the author an opportunity of stating, by wa' reface, 

er view of Moliére’s life wa character, and of defending 
him against his enemies, for it seems that Moliére has enemies 
even now. ‘The general introduction prefixed to the volume 
deserves to be attentively read, and is an excellent manifesto on 
behalf of dramatic literature. George Sand begins by showing 
that the popular taste for theatrical entertainments originates 


* Philosophie de Art en Italie, Par H. Taine. Paris: Germer- 
Bailliére. 


+ Mémoires secrets d Augeard, Secrctaire des de la Reine 
Marie-Antoinette (1760-1800). Publiés par M, Evariste Bavoux. Paris: 
Pilon, 


Volcans et Tremblements de Terre. Par Zurcher et Margollé. Paris 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 


§ Théétre Complet de George Sand. Vol.1, Paris: Lévy. 
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in that craving for illusions which is one of the elements | 
in our moral nature. It is therefore necessary that persons | 
who write for the stage should satisfy that want morally by , 
lacing before us ennobling subjects and striking characters. 

nfortunately, the theatre at the present day is a prey to that 
materialism which has invaded every branch of literature; and, 
provided a manager can fill his house, he cares little about the 
means he has recourse to. George Sand protests loudly against 
such a degradation of art, and publishes her plays as a proof that 
one writer at least has adopted # higher view of the drama. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Saturvay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. 
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The Committee tly invite all whi 
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(Those marked * are also Trustees.) 
* His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, President, 


*Ear! Nelson. *R orne Hardy, 
*Earl Beauchamp. ue. 
*Lord Richard Cavendish. Sir W. R. Farqu Bart. 
*Bishop of Uxford. E. B. Pusey, D:D. 
*Bishop of Salisbury. Rev. W. W. shirle 
*Bisho joncester and Bristol. Rev. Warden ot ‘Ail Souls, 
Rev. Professor Mansel. 
*Sir Roundell “Palmer, C., M.P. Prof. Mountague Bernard, 
*Sir Wil Heathcote, Bart., M.P. J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
*Rt. Hon. Sir John T. Coleridge. John G. Talbot, Esq. 


Hon. Treasurer—J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13 Queen's Gate (W. ), London, 
Hon. Secretary—Henry E. Pellew, Esq., 22 Boltons (S.W.), London, 
Orrice—3 WATERLOO PLACE (S.W.), LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—The 


EInST CONCERT oA the Ninth Season will take lace on Monday Evening next, 
lame Arabella Goddard; Violin. Herr Straus: Second Violin, 
Herr Reis; ‘Viola, Mr. . Henry yBlagrover Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Santiey. 

. Mr. B the whole Series of ‘I'wenty-three Concerts can have 
bs Sofa Stall for £5; for Sixteen Evening + owe £3 10s.; for Seven Saturday Afternoon Con- 
certs, £1 108.; by applying to Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street; or Austin, 28 Piccadilly.— 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is. 


TASTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS,.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will be Opened at their 
Gallery, 53 Ls Mall (opposite Marlborough House), on Monday, November 5.—Admission, 1s.; 


ue, 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


INTER EXHIBITION.—The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXUIBITION of eporears, esc Contributions of British Artists, will 
November 5, at the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall.—Admission, 1s. ; 


M R. HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH ANNUAL WINTER 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS will open November 5, at the Socicty 
of B British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, Is. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 (late 67 and 68) 
Harley Street, W. 

Incorporated Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 

w =i for granting Certificates of Knowledge. - . 

Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor~The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
The Half-Term for the College and School will begin on Thursday, November 8. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss Mizwanp, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park.—CLASSES under Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, J. B. Chatterton, 

J. H. Praeger, Esq., Madame Louise Michau, Geo. Macdonald, Esq., 
Met A. Roche, Dr. Hermann, Mrs. Harrison, W. Cave Thomas, Esq., J. Radford, Esq., 
W.H. D. Kowe, Esq., M.A., Signor Volpe, W. Moore, Esq., A. Chiosso, Esq., C. Mangold, 


JUNIOR HALF-TERM, November 2. 
SENIOR TERM, November }. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the Lavy Resipeyrt. 
*,* A Class for reading Daxrr—Professor Voirx. 


SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—Two OXFORD MEN, 
engaged in Public Offices, prepare PUPILS for os various Ilome Civil Service end 
other Examinations.—For Terms, &c., address M. A., 36 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill. 


MPHE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for ly preparing for the above; Terms 
moderate.— Address, Marugmaticus, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


qT DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 

and the LINE.—-Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted b a High 

(Fifth) Wrangler, a Cambridge First-class Classic, and the ao’ aoe, Oped ‘or all the 
r Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS, 

Briston, ts of successful Pupils. Moderate terms.— Wiltshire Houses Road, 
xton, S. 


NAVAL CADETS.— EASTMAN’S R.N, ACADEMY, 
SOUTHSEA. 
In August, 1865, of 16 pay wee SIXTEEN PASSED. 
In December, 1865, of 17 Pupils, FIF TEER PASSED. 
In August. 1866, of 23 Pupils, TWENTY PASSED. 
Being FIFTY-ONE successful out of FIFTY-SIX. 
For every information address Dr. Srickeanext, as above. 


A MASTER of ARTS of OXFORD, experienced in Tuition, 


PUPILS for Oxford and the Public Schools. Add: M. A., Earl's Court 


‘HE of a QUEEN’ COUNSEL, living near 
m Gardens, wishes to take a few PUPILS to Educate with her own Girls, or 
pty pon the Classes at the Hyde Park College for Ladies. Terms, from 80 to 100 
Guineas a Year.—Further particulars, and a List of Names of | who 
consis | desire to recommend her, will be sent on application to J. 5., care of Mr. Musson, 
68 Queen's Road, Bayswater. 


Subscriptions may be spread over five years without becom 
of death, and should be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, or of te 
Herries, Farquhar, & Co., 16 St. James's Street ‘Sw. 
Western Burlington Gardens (W.); Messrs. — or 


.W. HENRY E. PELLEW, Hon. Se, 
ues sent to Sec. should be crossed H 
d Post-Office Orders payable in St 


MACAULAY 1 TESTIMONIAL.—As the STATUE is now 


counts are about to be audited, those tlemen 
paid their SUBSCRIPTIONS are requested to who have not 


22 Jermyn Street. CHARLES DELAPRYME, Treasurer and Hon. Sec. 
C HILD OKEFORD, Dorsetshire—Valuable ADVOWSON 


for SALE.—To be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. T. M. PARK, ‘rown. 
Blandford, on Wednesday, the 14th day of November, at Three o vclock in the 
subject to such Conditions’ as will be then p P di of 

Contract, of which Notice will be given), the following very pete ‘SON 


namely, 
he "Kavowson and Next Presentation b the United Rectory of Child Okefo: 
Child Okeford Inferior, in the County of Dorset. ‘The Income is derived tre rom te _ 
which have been commuted at £250 oer cnuem. exclusive of £20 pL a7 
from about Seventy Acres of Glebe-land of very rich quality, which, exclusive or one 
House and Gardens, are of the estimated Annual Value of £200. Tie Land Tax is £21 15s, 
T are moderate, and the Population about 900, and purely Acricultura "The preseah 
Incumbent will complete his Sixty-titth Year on the 29th of September, 1866. 

Printed Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had on application to Messrs. Huwr, 
Cunney, Horen,& Nicnorson, Solicitors, Lewes, Sussex; to Messrs. Sunion & Arrnee, Solicitors, 
2 New Inn, London; or to Mr. Ewin A. Samira, Solicitor; or the Auctioneer, Blandford. 


ON SALE, in consequence of a Death, a a Double le BROUGHAM, 
Price moderate.—Apply 


nearly New, Cee Springs, one of the best London 
at 39 Rodney Street, Liverpoo: 


TAR and GARTER HOTEL, Richmond Hill.—A considerable 
REDUCTION is now made in the Charge for APARTMENTS, and will continue # 


during the Winter. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 
M*. ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical Galvanism 


Vital-Magnetism, attends PATIENTS daily, from Two till Five, at his Residence, 
19 Street, Fitzroy Square.—His Pamphlet sent on receipt of One Stamp. 


SPORTSMEN.—HOLLAND’S NEW DIRECT-ACTION 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS are the best Guns out. They combine 
mplicity in their action bot yp the property of close cal hard shooting. The Cartri Cases 
recapped, and capable of bei 
ical in use. A Commodious Ground, with every requisite he ertaneomens for a proper 
frial of the shooting powers of the Guns. H. HOLLAN "Guomaker, 96 ew Bond Street. 


Soret dameg GRANT, 67a St. James’s Street, S.W. (corner 
Site’ i. DISSOLVED. and his Business is now carried on as above. 


LAVERS & BARRAUD, Artists in Glass, Wall Painting and 
osaics, and Designers of Monumental Brasses. 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London ; and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C., Ecclesiastical and Man of every descript of 
CHURCH sia DOMESTIC MEDLEY AL FURNITURES Paper Desi 
Estimates fur Priced C. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 


FRRODRIGUES" MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
d Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved. NOTE PAPER 
ENVELO ES Sotenped'in in Colour Relief, and ——_ in the most elegant sate 
CARD-PLATE ig engraved, and | ous" rfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. and 
WEDDING CARDs, W G ENVELOP BALL PROGRAMMES, “CARDS, 
BILLS OF FARE, Printeda camped wi with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. Street, 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, x 3 ADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville 


DSKE ER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
VICES—The Newest and I Best Patterns always on view. Every description of 
CHa been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


A large assortment of nee nepal GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
ass quality—superior taste—low 
ALFRED B. "PRARCE. 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


RAWING and PAINTING. — LADIES’ MORNING 

CLASSES, 4! Fitzroy Square.—Mr. BENJAMIN R. GREEN, Member of the Institute 

of Water-Colour’ Painters, receives LADIES Twice a Week for Instruction in the above. 
Sketching from Nature, the Living Model, &c.—Particulars forwarded. 


V ACANT PROFESSORSHIP in the UNIVERSITY of 
SYDNEY, New South Wales. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSICS and LOGIC in the University of Sydney paving 
become vacant through the death of — lamented Dr. Wooitey, a Committee in London has 


been duly select a Suc 
he dtou ppoint an M.A. of the University of Oxford, who has 

obtained a First Ciass in the final examination for Classical Honou 

42 the Duties and Emolomente of the Office has 

we an n be obtained, on application, from Mr. Konrxson, 

Secretary to 196 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.; Messrs. Panxer, 

Booksellers, Oxford, and 377 7 Strand. London. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES and Others. — MANAGER, 


itt 


70 PARENTS, GUARDIANS, and Others, —IN DIA. —TEA, 
COFFEE, and CINCHONA PLANTING. An excellent and lucrative opportunity 
Man Pak, Capital.—Address, Captain R. Ruixy, Post Office, Little Sussex Place, 


JYENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, CHIMNEY: 
8. BURTON $s the above are an of FENDER 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONG * 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ex 5 iteness 
of workmanship. Bright Sto with ormolu ornaments, £3 88. to £33 10s. ; Bronz! ‘enders, 
with to £5 12s.; 8 ditto, with rich ormolu 
from £3 3s. Chimne; to £100; ige-trene from 3s. 3d. the 
£448. The ‘BURTON and Pelidther other PATENT STOVES, ith radiating hearth-plates. 
CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRON. ZES, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON inspection of of 
Show-Rooms. Each article quali! are objects of pure Vertt, 
roductions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom ‘Willian Burton imports them 


6d. to £45 0s. 0d 
38. 6d. to ite 10s. Oa per pair. 
Bronzes,from .. 0d. to £16 16s. Od. 
ips, . to £9 Os. Od. 


BURTON, Prince of a sends a TING 

IRONMONGER, by aypointment, to H. ~ the Prince les, 
LOG i a aid. It tains upwards of Six Hundred Iilustrationsof 
Stock ‘of ‘Steri ing River aud Electro-Plate, Nickel and Britannie Meta hal Goats, Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hut-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney -Pieces 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks Table Cutlery, Bathe of 

rices, Plans ‘enty large Show-Rooms, 

Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; Newman Yard, London. 
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